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ROCKETTES SALUTE THE CONVENTION 





He Was the 
Last Man 


Pfc. Hector A. Cafferata Jr, 
OUSUCR 
Medal of Honor 


y=sf 
2 





5 WAS DURING the Chosin reservoir fighting. 
\gainst F Company’s hill position, Reds were at- 
tacking in regimental strength. The last of Private 
Cafferata’s fire team-mates had just become a 
casualty, leaving a gap in the defense line. If the 
enemy could exploit it, they could smash the en- 
tire perimeter. 

Exposing himself to devastating fire, Private 
Cafferata maneuvered along the line. Alone, he 
killed fifteen Chinese, routed the rest, and held till 
reinforcements plugged the hole. 

The Reds hit again. A grenade fell into a gully 
full of wounded. Private Caflerata hurled it back, 


saving the men but suffering severe wounds. I|gnor- 
ing intense pain, he still fought on until a sniper 


got him. 


“If we really want to protect ourselves from the 
Commies,” says Private Cafferata, now retired be- 
cause of wounds, “we've got to go all out. And one 
thing all of us at home can do— should do is in- 
vest in our country's Defense Bonds. Sure, Bonds 
are our personal savings for a rainy day. But 
they're more—they re muscle behind our G.I.s’ 
bayonets, too!” 


* * * 


Now E Bonds pay 3%! Now, improved Series E Bonds 
start paying interest after 6 months. And average 3% 
interest, compounded semiannually when held to maturity. 
Also, all maturing E Bonds automatically go on earning 
—at the new rate—for 10 more years. Today, start investing 
in Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan; you 


can sign up to save as little as $2.00 a payday if you wish. 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity 


save with U. S. Defense Bonds! 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this adver lonated by this publication in cooperation 


with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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I. WAS NO small job selecting a cover picture for this 
convention issue of your International magazine. Photographer 
Robert McCullough (see below) took hundreds of pictures, several 
dozen of which might have made interesting covers. We studied 
them all and gradually narrowed the selection down to just two 
photos. Our final choice was this striking shot of the world famous 
Radio City Rockettes who appeared Wednesday night in Madison 
Square Garden. For about five minutes they strutted and wheeled in 
perfect precision, then marched off the floor to the thunderous 
ovation of some 10,000 Kiwanis conventioneers. We feel that 
this photo reflects the shimmering glamour which characterized this 


spectacle, and, in a 
sense, the entire con- 
vention. The — special 
convention coverage, 
which begins on page 
eight, is by far the most 
comprehensive ever 
presented in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. To 
make room for more 
text and pictures we left 
out several regular fea- 
tures. You'll see them 
all again next month. 
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McCullough photo 


eeiis who went to the convention in New 
York City will remember, among other 
things, a photographer named Robert 
McCullough. Burdened with flashgun and 
camera he was always in evidence. He 
haunted the Meetin’ House, surprised 
delegates waiting in line at hotel reg- 
istration desks, and even tiptoed across 
the speakers’ platform during convention 
sessions in Madison Square Garden. Less 
prominent was Artist Fred Steffen, who 
wandered unobtrusively about the Garden 
working with a sketch pad instead of a 
camera. He caught conventioneers com- 
pletely unawares, and his drawings have 
a delightful, intimate look that give 

a kind of humorous third dimension to 
our convention coverage. Figuring that 
turnabout is fair play, we asked each man 
to portray the other at work. The drawing 
and photo on this page introduce the men 
whose work is featured in this special 
convention issue. We think they did a 
fine job, and we hope that Steffen and 
McCullough will continue enlivening the 
magazine with their respective talents. 


} 

Rexs MONTH we'll bring you an interesting and provocative 
assortment of articles and features. Items of special interest: Ben 
Dean’s straightforward editorial, Gong and Gavel, and stories 
about hot-rodding, civilian defense, communism, forest conservation, 


youth guidance and civic problems. 
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A PROVEN PLAN 





‘This is the Ye) 
Ford Self Service g@® « 
Gum Machine e 


BUT 
The Ford Machine 

or any other 

vending machine 

by itself 
will not guarantee funds 
for Kiwanis Clubs. 
| The Ford Machine is only a 

part of the FORDWAY PLAN 

| which relieves the club of 
liability—supervision— 
government reports. 





INVESTIGATE 
THE FORDWAY PLAN 
FIRST 
| if the club needs regular 
| income, month after month, 
| without annoying details. 


The modernized FORDWAY PLAN 
with diversified products will work 
for large or small clubs. 











(“s\ FOROWAR YS 


''Often copied—never equalled’ 


Ford Gum & Machine Co., inc. 
Akron, New York 
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ADDRESS 
IMPRINTED 


IN COLD 





Blue plast j9eg¢ tegs First 

7 
with y sme, address and Tedece tT El 5 
Kiwa gna gold Each duplicate 


Proceeds for Underprivileged Tag 
OnlVeeee $425 


Child Welfare F 
Send Your Check. Name G Address to 
BURBANK KIWANIS CLUB 


939 East Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


















MEW. DIFFERENT. 4 C40S/VE z 25 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


WITH NAME IMPRINTED & UP 
° 





EARN EXTRA $$/ Deal with a Leader. You will earn 


j PLAN more money in full or spare time 


an et M 
ake $50.00 & MORE 
OVER 100% by selling only 100 startling NEW 


PROFIT $1.00 box assortments. Other EX- 


CLUSIVE AMAZING profit items 

Send postal card today for box 
You take NO RISK assortment samples on approval. 
You also get FREE samples of easy-to-sell personal 
Christmas cards, stationery nantios and guest towels 


FREE CATALOGUE finns ‘cversbouy needs & buys 
Xmas stockings © sovelties — Girts OIG PROFITS 
Don’t delay. Act today. 


It costs nothing to try. 
Just send postal card to 


ay N-BRUSH STUDIOS 
139 Duane St New York 13, N. Y. 











Dept. K-8 
















HOW TO CHOOSE A 


.BRONZE PLAQUE. 








FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 
nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 
















For trophy, medol, cup ideas osk for 
Brochure B. 









DEPT. 42 — 150 WEST 22 ST., NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 
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One-Wheeler Wanted 

, Your very intriguing article 
[“You’re Not too Old to Learn,” April 
1953] prompts a question. Where can 
I secure bicycles like the ones Mr. 
Morgan is riding in the pictures? Are 
they custom-built to order? If so, 
where may plans be had so I can build 
one? 

I have been 
bicycle” for some 
unable to get information about them. 
I would certainly 
ing time to inform me. 


vanting a “one-wheeled 


time but have been 


appreciate your tak- 


Earl P. houn, Kiwanian 
Jellico, ai 
Author Lloyd Morgan reports that 


most professionals get their one-wheel- 
ers a Harry Sykes, 3712 N. Halsted 
St., Chicago, Illinois. —THE EDITORS 


“Let’s Build—Now” 


ere- 





I have read your article 
manent Home for Kiwanis?] in the 
June issue of The Kiwanis Magazine 
and am in complete agreement with the 
proposition of a permanent home for 
Kiwanis. 

However, I am against Chicago [as a 
location] and think that it would be 
better to move to a small community 
Naturally, I would like to think of the 
permanent home being built in Santa 
Maria, but I realize that we are some- 
what off center, although located on the 
main street of California-Highway 101, 
over which Kiwanians 
travel every year on business and va- 
cations. 

After that plug I am suggesting four 
small cities in the midlands, my prefer- 
ence in the order named: 1) Frankfort, 
Kentucky; 2) Columbia, Missouri; 
3) Mt. Vernon, Illinois; 4) Flora, 
Illinois. 


Ray E. Hoey, Past Lieutenant Governor 
California-Nevada-Hawaii District 


thousands of 


... Let’s build a “Permanent Home for 
Kiwanis’—now! 

Your article in the June issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine was most timely, 
interesting and thought-provoking. As 
one Kiwanian to all Kiwanians, I join 
in saying: “Let’s Build or Buy a Per- 
manent Home sft Kiwanis—Now!” 

How? 

We have over 200,000 Kiwanians. Let 
each pay $2 or $3 over a period of two 
years, with all new members paying 
upon becoming members. Permit any 
Kiwanian to contribute above that 
amount, with tax-exemption in mind. 
Let each club, over a two-year period, 





some project 


money-making 
(and there are hundreds of these), with 


adopt 


the net proceeds going to the building 
fund of Kiwanis International. If each 
club averaged $100, that would produce 
over $350,000. 

We have hundreds of architects who 
are Kiwanians. A group of these could 
combine, with some concession, and | 
know some who would be glad to con- 
tribute something in this manner. We, 
too, have Kiwanians who could furnish 
everything the building would require, 
and they would do so at special prices. 
We have Kiwanians who are contrac- 
tors, who would get in there and pitch 
to the end that Kiwanis International 
received the best price possible for its 
headquarters building. 

Let’s build a modern structure and 
build for an expanded future, too. 
Kiwanis International could rent origi- 
nal excess space until required later. 
Kiwanis is growing, always! What are 
we waiting for? 

James H. 
Kiwanian, 
Ozark, Alabama 


“Shipwreck” Kelley, 


TKM Gets Around 


. 1 am not a member of the Kiwanis 
club, but an old friend of mine in the 
southern part of this state has for- 
warded me a copy of the April issue 
of The Kiwanis Magazine, which con- 
tained the article entitled “Northern 
Neighbor.” 

As a young man of twenty 
way back in 1909, I was leaving the 
West to resettle in my 
South Carolina. Before leaving the 
West I wanted to see Alaska and 
Northwestern Canada, and so I caught 
the first steamer out of Seattle to Val- 
dese, walked the 370 miles to Fairbanks, 
and worked with pick and shovel in a 
gold mine at Chattanega, some twenty- 
eight miles north of Fairbanks. I found 
the experience most interesting, as I did 
the trip back over the Canadian Pacific 
Ever since that time I have kept up as 
best I could with the developments in 
Alaska and in Canada, our “northern 
neighbors.” 


years, 


home state of 


Vivian M. 
Greenville, 


Manning 
South Carolina 


. . . Your articles are penetrating to 
even isolated areas of this globe. They 
are not only interesting, but also vital- 
izing. We appreciate the messages from 
your pen and publishing house. 

Alice Elzinga 

Paramaribo 219 

Suriname, South America 
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OFFICERS ATTEND MIDSUMMER BOARD MEETING Sot at GE, Gas ae 


On Avucust 1, the new International 
board took office. Don Forsythe made 
his first official appearance as Interna- 
tional president before the Kiwanis 
Club of Chicago 

Those elected or re-elected at the 
convention in New York City are: 
Vice-President Ralph D. Steele, Q. C., 
Chatham, Ontario. Vice-President: John 
R. Wright, Lakeland, Florida. Treas- 
urer: Don. E. Engdahl, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. Trustees Reed C. Culp, Salt 
Lak City Utah: W. Donald Dubail, 
West End, Saint Louis, Missouri; Luman 
W. Holman, Jacksonville, Texas; Everett 


and the United States attended the 


F. Penshorn, Jamaica Plain-Forest : 7 
tenth convention of Key Club Interna- 


Hills, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts; . ; 
; > : : . tional in Los Angeles, July 2-4. The 
Simon H. Reynolds, Rochester, New 3 ma 
esis Athort my Tully. Mobile. Alal boys elected as their new president 
ork; Albert J. Tully, Mobile, Alabama. etwia * : S 
Trust ah : : William J. Stack from Coral Gables 
rustees wnose erms ao not expire ~ ° ° ° - . -_ 
: ; ' : High School in Miami, Florida. Vice 
until next year are: H. Park Arnold, eel? : eet ae 
= or hee : : Presidents are Richard D. Steyert from 
Glendale, California; H. W. Driver, Eu- 1 : . te 
lid. Cl : oO j Cc CG Allentown, Pennsylvania and G. Rich- 
clid, eveland, Ohio; James rass, & 
pe ‘hagas “or po ard Van Sickle from Ottawa, Ontario. 
Regina, Saskatchewan; R. Warren Graff- 4 : 
7 , ‘ Ronald L. Snow from Laconia, New 
am, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; C. I. , : Be se 
: : , - Hampshire is the new Secretary. 
Moyer, Topeka, Kansas; J. A. Raney, 2 Sats ” 
I , Ind . Trustees are as follows: Hiram P. 
ndlianapouls, ndlana. . x T ‘ 1; 
A a ; Caton, III, Concord, North Carolina; 
summary of the midsummer boa! : “s : . ; 
r 1] ; Ty K see Vincent M. Currier, Jr., Amite, Loui- 
meeting will appear in e Kiwanis a alee 
vl a ’ ss siana; Garfield De Marco, Hammonton, 
Magazine tor september. T 7 
New Jersey; Conrad Elnes, Havre, Mon- 


tana: Harold Harmon, Danville, Ken- 





DISTRICT CONVENTIONS 


Here ArRE the district conventions that 
will be held during September On- 
tario-Quebec-Maritime, Lake of Bays, 
Ontario, 6-9; Rocky Mountain, Black 
Hill South Dakota, 11-13; U soholie ho, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, 12-14; Nebraska- 
Iowa, Grinnell, Iowa, 13-15; Ohio, Cin- 
cinnati, 13-16; New England, Bretton 
Woods, New Hampshire, 24-27; Loui- 

ana-Mississippi-West Tennessee, New 


Orleans Louisiana, 26-29; Alabama, 
Birmingham, 27-29: Georgia, Augusta, 
27-29 Kansas Kansas City, 27-29; 
Missouri-Arkansas, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, 27-29: New York, Rochester, 27- 
30; Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 27-30. 





DON MURDOCH RECOVERING 

Don Murpocu has recovered completely 
from the illness which he suffered 
at the International convention in New 
York City. 





Birthdays These clubs will 
celebrate twenty-fifth and thir- 


tieth anniversaries this month. 


193 . Sainte Marie, Michigan, 


August 20 

Medford, Oregon, August 22 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, August 22 
Springer, New Mexico, August 23 
Tuscumbia, Alabama, August 24 
Saco-Biddeford, Maine, August 27 
Oconto, Wisconsin, August 30 
Ortonville, Minnesota, August 30 
Brownwood, Texas, Augusf 31 
Vallejo, California, August 31 


* 
199% Pe Ell, Washington, August 7? 
a Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
August 7 
Van Wert, Ohio, Augus? 16 
Noranda, Quebec, Canada, 
August 27 











tucky; William Henderson, Little Rock, 
Arkansas; D. Lurton Massee, Marshall- 











ville, Georgia; Michael T. McGovern, 
vam ae Eureka, California; Robert L. Meyers, 
PRINTED CONVENTION Dallas, Texas; Hervey Peebles, New 
PROCEEDINGS Kensington, Pennsylvania; D. Ward 
Tilton, Chagrin Falls, Ohio; and Dar- 
Your cLus should have a copy den Towe, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
of the Official Convention Pro- The boys passed resolutions, enjoyed 
ceedings. Many Kiwanians also themselves in Los Angeles and Holly- 
buy individual copies for their wood and heard addresses by Interna- 
own use every year. Paper- tional Trustee H. Park Arnold, Pole 
bound copies are $1.50 and Vaulting Champion Bob Richards and 
cloth bound, $2.50. Order from Radio Emcee Ralph Edwards 
the General Office. The Kiwanis Magazine for Septem- 
ber will carry a story about this meet- 
ing. 








LIONS, LIONS EVERYWHERE 


As THIs is written, Lions International is holding its 36th annual convention here 
in Chicago. In fact the Lions’ big four-hour parade wended its way right past 
our window. To properly welcome the visitors we hung out a banner and parading 
Lions waved happily at it (see cut). 
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KIWANIS ON FIFTH AVENUE 


DuRING THE recent convention in New 
York City, Kiwanis received an un- 
expected salute from the Kress Store 
on fashionable Fifth Avenue. The 
firm devoted one large display window 
to the exhibit shown above. New York- 
ers are notoriously hard to impress, but 


quite a few halted long enough to note 
the Kiwanis theme and large pictures 
of the top officers. Visiting Kiwanians 
were, of course, happy to see the tribute 
in the midst of a city so huge that 
many a Kiwanian felt strangely out of 
place. 





NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY HINTS 


DuRING THE past month both Kiwanis 
International and The National Kids’ 
Day Foundation have received a num- 
ber of requests for information con- 
cerning Kids’ Day projects especially 
suited to clubs located in smaller com- 
munities. The following activities, 
selected at random from 1952 club re- 
ports, show what smaller clubs can ac- 
complish. 

Merrick, New York: arranged with 
the local school board to use the athletic 
field on Kids’ Day. A five-act circus 
was obtained from a booking agent, 
along with the services of Clarabell, 
radio and TV star of the Howdy-Doody 
show. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of hot 
dogs were sold along with 200 cases of 
soft drinks, ice cream, pinwheels and 
balloons. A total cost: $850. The profits 
were more than $500. 

Five Town, Long Island: held a track 
meet for more than 500 youngsters. Ice 
cream, Cracker Jack and other refresh- 
ments were served to the happy con- 
testants and spectators in the grand- 
stands. 

Port Townsend, Washington: featured 
a pee wee baseball game, street dance 
and gigantic fireworks display. 

Dunbarton-Pickering Township, On- 
tario: managed a school fair that de- 
lighted over 600 kids. Only 200 man- 
hours were required to make this fair 
a success. 

Payson, Utah: provided a day of fish- 
ing for the kids. Four hundred legal 
size trout were planted in the city park 
pond and different age groups fished at 
specified times. 
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LIQUOR AT OFFICIAL FUNCTIONS 


AT ITS pre-convention meeting in New 
York, the International board issued the 
following statement, which  reem- 
phasizes a time-honored Kiwanis cus- 
tom: “Kiwanis International member- 
ship is comprised of men of every walk 
of life and varied shades of opinion. 
Tolerance demands that due regard 
shall be given to the convictions of all, 
at the same time allowing men to meet 
in common harmony in any Kiwanis 
function without the denial of the right 
to live and act as they may see fit, 
assuming that their integrity, honesty 
and daily convictions of conscience are 
never assailed. A gentleman always 
gives to his friendly neighbor the same 
concessions that he would demand for 
himself, and inasmuch as tradition and 
custom, which govern all meetings of 
Kiwanis, have since the beginning dis- 
couraged the serving of intoxicating 
liquors at Kiwanis functions, Kiwanis 
urges that these traditions be main- 
tained and intoxicating liquors be not 
served at any official Kiwanis function.” 





Nevada: featured a 
watermelon bust for 300 children. An 
airplane piloted by a Kiwanian flew 
over the field dropping candy to the 
kids. 

There is really no limit to the pos- 
sibilities for Kids’ Day activities. Even 
with a small membership and limited 
means, a full round of fun can be ar- 
ranged. All it takes is imagination and 
a desire to pitch in on Kids’ Day, Sep- 
tember 26. THE END 


Winnemucca, 











“I Have Earned an Average of 


*15224"HOUR’ 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 







Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
Many Others “Cleaning Up’’ 
—So Can You! 
MAZING new kind 
of fire extinguisher, 
Tiny “‘Presto”’ does job 
of bulky extinguishers . Wydallis 
that cost 4 times as much, are 8 times 
as heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 
Fits in palm of hand. Guaranteed 
for 20 years! Sells for only $3.98! 
Show it to civil defense workers, 
owners of homes, cars, boats, farms, 








seconds. 


etc., and to stores for re-sale—make 
good income. H. J. Kerr reports $20 a 
day. C. Kama, $1,000 a month. Write 


Science's for FREE Sales Kit. No obligation. 
New Midget MERLITE INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept 


Miracle— 

“PRESTO” 408, 20! East léth St.. New York 3, N.Y. 
IN CANADA: Mopa Co., Ltd., 371 Dowd St., Montreal 
1, P.Q. (If you want a regular Presto to use as a 
demonstrat send $2.50, Money back if you wish.) 


VACATION AT THE 





OCEAN FRONT AT 89th ST. 


; MIAMI BEACH 


Kiwanian Edwin L. O'Leary 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 
MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 r 
Phone LOngheach 1-6000 a 








EDGEWATER BI BEACH HOTEL 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, CHICAGO 


Vice-President and General Manager 


HERE’S A PROFITAB, 


BUSINESS Free, 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU WITHOUT INVESTMENT! 


No experience needed to act as our Local 
Dealer for MASTER Work Uniform garments. 
Every business concern a prospect. Adver- 
tising embroidered on garments isa big sales 
feature. Stores can’t compete. You can easily 
-arn up to many thousands of dollars yearly. 
We supply all Sales Equipment FRE ~ Write 
GEO. MASTER GARMENT DIV. 
628 WATER STREET, LIGONIER, INDIANA 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 17240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
a U. S. Courts and Patent 
ffice 














Monroe 









Chairs 


Direct Prices to 
Clubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
Colleges, Hotels 


Write For 


and all Institutions Catalog and Discounts 


Tables Designed and Manufactured Exciusively By 


THE “Mone. COMPANY 


16 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 








SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19'/," 
x 16," x 18", equipped 


with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago $4g-° 





F.O.B. 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Price 


complete, 


325 W. Madison Chicago 6, Ill. 





Show New COLOR-CHROME Christmas Cards 


EASY SALES § 50” 
BRING YOU 


Latest sensation in spare-time money-makers! Show 
FREE Samples of name-imprinted Christmas Cards 
with Trae-Life COLOR photos of Christmas scenes. 


Make $1.00 profit on every box. Nothing like it! 














Up to 100°), profiten$1 Assortments, Secret Pal, Mag 
ic Leaf polish, Glo-in-Dark Ornaments, $1Gifts.over MBRTUCMC 
150 fast-sellers, Get Assortments on approval ite. SAMPLES 


-Lar ne samples FREE. Write NOW 


MIDWEST CARD CO. 1113 Washington, Dept.35-P, St. Louis 1,Mo. 





LARGE SIZE ya ha 
v 
order NOW for guaranteed 


Assorted Colors. NEW—not 
prompt delivery. Agents Wanted. Make Big Money. 


Seconds. Supply limited so 
TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 837, Box 881, St. Louis, Mo. 








PINKING SHEARS 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, preci- 
sion mode. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. 
Guoranteed $7.95 value or money refunded. 
Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus Sales, 549 Main 
St., Evanston 33, Illinois. 
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CLUB CLINIC 








this month I 
make up a 


fifth of 


miles to 


. On the 
drove sixty-two 
meeting I had missed last month. 
When I got to the regular meeting 
place of the club at which 
to make up my attendance, there was 
no sign of a meeting, and on inquiry, 
1 found that the club was having a 
ladies’ night later in the week and had 
abandoned its regular meeting. Mak- 
ing a round trip of 124 miles and then 
finding no one to meet with raised my 


I wanted 


dander. Is there some way in which 
Kiwanians can be saved disappoint- 
ments like this? I broke a_ five-year 
perfect attendance record as a result 
of this incident. 

A. We have experienced the same 
feeling of frustration described by you. 
The International Committee on At- 


Membership as well as 
Board of Trustees 
urged club 


tendance and 
the International 
have for years 
which temporarily abandons its regular 
meeting day to round table 
at the regular meeting place and hour 
members of their own 
well as visiting Kiwanians might 
an opportunity to make up their attend- 
ance. Common courtesy would 
to prompt any club to make this simple 
arrangement to assure that any visiting 
Kiwanian would be able to make up 
his attendance after having gone to 
some trouble to the 
regular meeting place at the regular 
meeting time. Since the club you men- 
tioned did not do this, there is no way 
in which you can make up the meeting 
last month and your 
will unfortunately 
However, you can 
the first meeting 


many any 


arrange a 
club as 


so that 
have 


seem 


come to club’s 


which you missed 
attendance record 
have to be broken. 
start a new year 
after the meeting you missed last 
month, and a from will be 
entitled to an additional year’s attend- 
ance credit. 


on 


year now 


Q. One of our members who attend- 
ed the New York Convention left here 
on the night of June 19th and re- 
turned home on Sunday, June 28th. 


We meet on Thursday so that this 
member was in New York City when 
our meeting of June 25th was held. 


In addition to that meeting he missed 
two other meetings in June and claims 
that he is entitled to attendance credit 
for four meetings because he attended 
the Convention, Is this correct? 


A. No. The official attendance rules 
provide that a member who is officially 
registered at an International or Dis- 
trict Convention is entitled to attend- 


ance credit for any meetings he has 
missed, “in going to, attending and 


returning from an International Con- 
vention or District Convention .. . pro- 


vided this privilege shall not extend 
beyond a period of thirty days in the 
case of an International Convention, or 
of ten days in any other case.” Since 
your member left after your meeting 
of June 18th the only meeting he missed 
by reason of his attendance at the Con- 
vention in New York was the meeting 
of June 25th and he is therefore entitled 
to credit for only one meeting. We 
would suggest that this member be 
shown the copy of the official attend- 
ance rules in the files of your club 
Secretary. 


©. At a recent directors meeting at- 
eight Board 
the President who does not vote, three 


tended by members and 


members voted in favor of a motion, 
two voted against and three members 


Did the 


the motion? 


refrained from voting. three 


affirmative votes carry 
A. Your question is covered in Article 
48 of Roberts Rules of Order which is 
the parliamentary authority on all mat- 
ters not specifically covered in the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws. This 
article ‘Any legitimate motion 
****requires for its adoption only a 
majority: that is, more than half of the 
votes ignoring blanks, at a legal 
meeting where the quorum is present, 
****” Therefore, the three 
favor of the motion were sufficient in 
this instance to carry the motion. 
Your statement that the President 
does not vote is not entirely correct. If 


states 


cast, 


votes in 


discussion of 


you are interested in a 
when the President votes and when he 
does not, you will find it in the Club 


Clinic column of the issue of the 


Kiwanis Magazine. 


May 


Q. Can a member make up a meet- 
ing in advance of missing a club meet- 
ing? 


A. Yes, a meeting can be made up 
during the month or within six days 
after the end of the month. It can also 
be made up at a directors’ meeting held 
by the seventh of the following month. 


Q. How 


receive 


times may a Kiwani- 
make-up 


Office 


many 
an an attendance 
credit by visiting General 
in Chicago? 


: 
the 


A. Not oftener than once every six 
months of the calendar year. In other 
words, a member may visit the office 
any time from January 1 to June 30 
and use that visit to the office to make 
up a meeting missed during the current 
month at his own club. If he visits the 
office more than once during the six- 
month period, no further credit is given. 
The same applies during the second six 
months of the year. THE END 
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AUGUST 


By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


W.. SHOULD A service club organi- 
zation such as Kiwanis International concern itself 
with controversies between labor and manage- 
ment? 

Because, in the language of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the recent International conven- 
tion in New York City, “. . . disputes between 
management and labor affect the daily lives of all 
of us. 

Kiwanians for the most part repre- 
sent the general public, which usually gets the 
worst of it in any prolonged dispute. 

For years Kiwanians have become in- 
creasingly disturbed by the practice of government 
intervention in labor disputes and the favoritism 
it has shown, by illegal seizures, and by the effect 
of strikes on war and defense effort. 

This concern has been reflected in 
vigorous resolutions passed at numerous conven- 
tions, and the No. 3 Objective for 1953 adopted by 
the Board of Trustees: 


SUPPORT RESPONSIBLE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, 
FREE FROM GOVERNMENT COERCION. 

At this year’s convention the program 
included an hour-long panel discussion between 
a prominent union head and a leading industrialist, 
and a resolution was adopted by the delegates 
which set forth among other things these prin- 
ciples: 

“'. . Disputes should be settled 
by direct bargaining without governmental inter- 
ference or influence. ts 

“Employers and unions should be 
subject to identical laws, rules and_ regula- 
tions. es 

“The requiring of a person to join or 
not join a union as a prerequisite of the right to 
work is contrary to the concepts of freedom of 
choice.” 

“Both unions and employers should 
be required to live up to contracts entered into 
with each other and financially responsible 
for the breach thereof.” 

Kiwanians realize, as the resolution 
further states, that “unions have reached maturity 
as an integral part of our economic and social 
structure. Pi 

We recognize that millions of our fine 
citizens who are indispensable to our industrial 
progress are members of unions. Class distinctions 
and barriers have no place in democracies, and it 
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was reassuring to note in last fall’s general elec- 
tion that union members insisted on voting as 
independent citizens and not as blocs dictated by 
union bosses. 

Today there are in our two countries 
about 15,500,000 members of unions out of a total 
working force of 67,000,000, but our lives are so 
interdependent today that the strike of a few 
thousand workers in a key industry may not only 
set up a chain reaction closing down hundreds of 
other plants, but bring hardship and distress to a 
large segment of our 173,000,000 people. 

To Kiwanians certain rights of citi- 
zens seem to be unmistakable. Thus strikers should 
be permitted to picket peacefully, but not prevent 
from working those who do not wish to strike. 

Furthermore, both management and 
union heads should be equally free to discuss 
labor matters with the workers. 

To Kiwanians and all self-respecting 
citizens who by their industry have made their 
own way, such tactics as featherbedding and slow- 
downs seem obnoxious. Such instances as having 
to pay union members for sitting idly by while 
nonprofessionals work or entertain seem inex- 
cusable. 

Kiwanians believe in maximum local 
government and responsibility, and industry-wide 
bargaining which enforces uniform wage and 
working standards throughout the country in dis- 
regard of the variations of local conditions strikes 
them as unjust. 

With Kiwanis steadily growing in 
stature and influence, the attitude of our organi- 
zation on public questions becomes of increasing 
moment to citizens generally. Members should be 
able to state the official position of Kiwanis Inter- 
national on labor-management problems. 

Our two nations enjoy the best work- 
ing conditions and highest standards of living 
ever known. Enlightened management and labor, 
cooperating for improved production techniques, 
increased output and new markets, can assure 
steady progress for all. 

Kiwanians and Kiwanis clubs can 
help to bring about more cordial attitudes. Pro- 
grams by experts on these problems can be sched- 
uled, and clubs may well invite into membership 
local union officials who meet the qualifications. 
All this will help to promote a friendlier under- 
standing and tend to erase bitter class distinctions 
which have no place in our way of life. THE END 
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HE convention in New York City was different from any 
that Kiwanis International had ever held. Never before had club 
delegates come to Gotham. Never before had Kiwanis conventioneers 
trod the cobbled streets of Greenwich Village, elbowed their way down 
Broadway or had their choice of so many exciting shops, restaurants and 


theaters. And never before had the spirit of Kiwanis—which is really the 


spirit of Main Street—rubbed shoulders with the cosmopolitan urbanity of 


Park Avenue. The following pages contain a word and picture report of this 
distinctive get-together. It was a wonderful convention. And, in the words 


of a current Broadway hit, New York itself was a “Wonderful Town.” 
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Sunday was a day for meeting, greeti 


I Happy Conventioneers from the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii train 


ride the escalator inside Penn 
station, where they arrived on Sunday. 
2 Full of eagerness at being 

in New York, a group from the same 
district waits for a taxicab. 

3 Meanwhile a stream of cars was 
pulling up in front of the 

Hotel Statler, where many delegates 
stayed. Here an unidentified 

lady relaxes while hubby and a 
bellboy unload the car. 

i Inside one hotel lobby, the 
photographer found this junior guest 
perched on a piece of luggage 
waiting for his parents to register. 
He was one of more than 1100 
youngsters at the convention. 
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% Queued up at hotel registration 
desks, conventioneers peeled off their 
coats as the temperature rose 
throughout the day. The weather was 
better during most of the week. 
6 This young couple was one of many 
that took advantage of the baby 
sitting service arranged by the hosts. 
7 and 8 are two typical views of 
activities at the registration 

booth in Madison Square Garden. Here 
host Kiwanians worked in shifts 

to accommodate the huge influx of 
conventioneers. The peak came Sunday. 
9 Silas Corthell, secretary of 
the Ohio District, registers. “Si”? was 
the first one to sign in this year, 
and he has had this singular honor 
several times in the past. With him are 
some of the host volunteer workers. 





Registration counters were busy from morning until late at night. 


FEW OF the early arrivals found hotel.) The weather gave Kiwanis a_ chatted amiably with newfound 


their way into air-cooled Madi- warm welcome. On Sunday the friends from distant places. By after- 
son Square Garden on Saturday temperature and humidity climbed noon the Meetin’ House was filled. 
afternoon. But most Kiwanis con- into the ninety’s causing many a Ki- Texas ten-gallon hats bobbed con- 


ventioneers got to New York City wanian to mop his brow. After the spicuously above the crowd and now 
on Sunday. Some came by plane. bellboys had been tipped and the and then a gaudy Hawaiian sport 
Others rode special trains into the suitcases unpacked, Kiwanians and _ shirt could be seen. Everywhere 
maelstrom of Penn and Grand Cen- their families hurried over to Madi- North was meeting South and Small- 
tral Stations. And many more drove son Square Garden where a jostling, towners were chatting with New 
their cars. (Bewildered by the com- friendly throng engulfed the long Yorkers, Los Angelenos and Chi- 
plex maze of expressways and tun- registration and credentials counters. cagoans. Hundreds visited the Club 
nels leading into Manhattan, more Host Kiwanians passed out badges Clinic, a series of conference desks 
than one conventioneer hired a_ and other essential convention para- surrounded by a panoramic mural 
special guide to drive to his assigned phernalia, while guest Kiwanians depicting many Kiwanis activities. 
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I At any time you could find a 
group like this gathered around the UP 
news teletype in front of Club Clinic. 
2 Veung and old conventioneers were 
fascinated by the jet engine in the US 
fir Force booth. Here a proud 

father watches his son inspect the jet. 
3 Western Union supplied thousands 
of “Welcome Kiwanians” signs which 
were posted throughout New York City. 
The company operated this booth 

for the convenience of conventioneers. 
The drawing above shows a playful 
youngster who interrupted countless 
Meetin’ House conversations to 
demonstrate his skill with a yo-yo. 
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4 A typical family relaxes in the Meetin’ House. 
% The Syracuse, New York club operated 

this fund raising booth. Free gum was dispensed, 
resulting in the scene Artist Steffen captured, above. 

6 The Cathedral of Saint John the Divine 

was filled for the In Memoriam session on Sunday evening. 
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Sunday was a day of fellowship, climaxed by worship and serious thought. 


The 


convention 


prelude 


'I.HE CONVENTION began officially on 
Monday morning, but the first 
meeting was the “Convention Prel- 
ude” on Sunday evening. The night 
was warm and clear, and Kiwanians 
began arriving at the Cathedral of 
Saint John the Divine by 7:30. 
Standing on the foot of Morningside 
Heights overlooking the endless 
rooftops of Harlem, the Cathedral is 
one of the landmarks of New York 
City. It is, in fact, the second largest 
cathedral in all the world. Only 
Saint Peter’s in Rome is bigger. 

By eight o’clock, when the sess'on 
began, over 8000 people had filed to 
their seats inside the cavernous 
sanctuary. A huge stained glass win- 
dow glowed softly in the evening 
light and conventioneers settled back 
awed at the majesty of the cathedral. 

Past International President Fred 
G. McAlister, Q.C., paid tribute to 
Kiwanians who had died since the 
last International convention. Then 
Dr. Ralph Sockman, one of Amer- 
ica’s top religious leaders, spoke on 
the great need for spiritual strength 
today. 

The Sunday night session set a 
high standard for the following 
days. 
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The Convention Prelude began with 

a processional which led up the darkened 
aisle to the front of the Cathedral. 

Past International President McAlister 
exhorts conventioneers to honor with 
service the memory of Kiwanians who died 
during the last year. His message was a 
traditional feature of the Sunday night 
inspirational session, 





At the convention prelude a religious leader raised a profound question. 


iat is our inheritance? 


By DR. RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


Minister, Christ Church, New 


UR TIMES are so dangerous and 
Q so difficult that my theme is 
voiced in a prayer. It is the prayer 
Moses [uttered] when on the exodus 
the people had fallen 
Moses 
threw himself on and 
cried: “O Lord, Thy 
people and Thine inheritance which 
Thou hast given by Thy greatness.” 

We have learned by this time that 
we do not make America free mere- 
ly by killing off dictators abroad. 
We killed off the Kaiser and thought 
we were free and twenty years later 
we had something worse. After that 
we faced an evil still more 


from Egypt 


and strife. 


the ground 


into disunion 


destroy not 


war 
sinister We had to get rid of 
Hitler and Mussolini and the rest. 


But let us not fool ourselves. We do 
not safeguard our liberties merely 
by killing off dictators abroad. We 
have got to get at those things in the 
human heart which provoke evil.... 
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York, New York 


Eternal exercise is the price of 
liberty. 
If we 
of thought, we must do some strai ht 


want to preserve freedom 
hard thinking that will free us from 
prejudices and fear and deliver us 
from the demagogues and the dic- 
tator. If we want to preserve free- 
dom of speech, we must speak out 


our convictions and support those 
agencies of public opinion honest 
enough to give us the facts. If we 


want freedom of enterprise, we must 
be enterprising enough to work, to 
work creatively, to invent new kinds 
of work. If we want freedom of wor- 
ship, we shall not get it merely by 
attacking other sects. We will get it 
by so using our own houses of God 
that people will know that God gives 
us the inspiration and strength to 
carry on our service. 

Our freedom as a sacred trust is 
also linked with union. You recall 





f 


that when George Washington gave 
his farewell discourse, he spent most 
of his effort talking about union. He 
realized that we had had to separate 
from England to be free here in the 
United States, but he was afraid we 
might keep on separating and sep- 


arating until we should suffer in 
America what he saw France suffer- 
ing in the Revolution of his day— 
and we might say that we see France 
suffering from at this present mo- 
ment. 

(see OUR INHERITANCE page 38) 
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At the opening session Monday morning President Walter summed up his 


experiences and sentiments as the leader of Kiwanis International. His observations 


outline an important chapter in our history. 


REEDOM— our sacred trust 


By WALTER Si L. RAY, President, Kiwanis International 


T IS MY sincere opinion, on the 
basis of personal appearances in 
every district of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, that we are blessed with the 


highest type of leadership drawn 
from the ranks of outstanding citi- 
zens of our two countries imbued 
with a common purpose to serve 


unselfishly. . We have reason to 
feel that our membership is more 
stablized than it has been for years, 
indicating the thoroughness of the 
work of the individual clubs and the 
leadership rendered by club presi- 
dents and their cooperating boards. 

We are the possessors of a great 
That 
must 


heritage. heritage, if it is to 
endure, be earned anew by 
every generation. We need only to 
compare the moral and ethical stand- 
ards of our present day with those 
of the founders of our country to 
realize how far we have drifted away 
from the basic principles that made 
these nations great. We need a re- 
surgence of the spiritual faith of 
our forefathers. ... 





Mayor Impelliteri 

of New York City 
welcomes the Kiwanians. 
Left to right in the 
large photo are trustees 
Engdahl, Gass, T. Moyer 
and Raney; Walter 

J. L. Ray, Governor 
Dewey, Past President 
Treitman of the 

New York City 

Club and Vice-President 
A, V. Zimmermann, 
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One of the greatest needs in our 
country today is the re-establish- 
ment of the dignity of man. It is a 
time when we must reassert a funda- 
mental philosophy of our govern- 
ments: namely, that 
ments exist for the individual citizen, 
and not that the individual exists for 
the state. The authority of and re- 
spect for the individual’s rights are 
at a low ebb. The mass psychology 
of the day has resulted in lowering 
the importance of the individual. 
This result has greatly contributed 


Our govern- 


to the evidences of dishonesty, im- 
morality, corruption and utter dis- 
regard for law and order which we 
have experienced. 

While Kiwanis 
thirty-eight rendered signal 
service to youth and to thousands of 
communities, it has long been recog- 
nized that its scope must be broad- 
ened, its sights extended and its 
horizons more clearly illuminated. 
This was the vision of your Inter- 
national officers for this adminis- 


has for the past 


years 


trative year. With the cooperation of 
districts and clubs, magnificent and 
challenging projects were sponsored 
and brought to successful achieve- 
ment. 

Within the United States there was 
conducted one of the greatest public 
affairs programs in the history 
of Kiwanis International. The Ballot 
Battalion caught fire when upwards 
of 2000 clubs joined in its sponsor- 
ship. We had reason to rejoice in the 
last national election (along with all 
other cooperating groups) in the 
twenty-five cent increase of 
registered voters who exercised their 
privilege to 


per 


those who 
voted four years ago. Twenty-eight 
hundred and ten “Get Out the Vote” 
campaigns were conducted by Ki- 
wanis clubs. . . 

With the cooperation of the Wash- 
ington club, the Third Biennial Ki- 
wanis Congressional Dinner was 
held on February 19. At this im- 
portant gathering given to 


vote over 


honor 


(See FREEDOM page 38) 
























































Monday was marked by the appearance of national celebrities. 


A FTER BREAKFAST on Monday, con- 
4% ventioneers hurried to Madison 
Square Garden for the official con- 
vention opening. Thousands filed into 
the huge auditorium that was draped 
with Kiwanis banners and flags of 
Canada and the United States. Dele- 
gates noted with relief that the Gar- 
den was air-cooled, and settled back 
to visit, read 
watch the auditorium fill. 
President Walter got things going 
at 9:30 sharp, with presentation of 
The 


were sung and the invocation pro- 


newspapers or just 


the colors. national anthems 


nounced and the thirty-eighth an- 


nual convention was underway. 
Welcome and greetings were ex- 
tended to the conventioneers and 


then Walter delivered his President's 


5 New 











I Walter J. L. Ray delivered his International 
President’s message with vigorous 

emphasis, a trait that is characteristic. 

2 Part of the machinery of this great 
convention was the teleprompter. 

The drawing at the right shows M. Grattan 

O’ Leary as he addressed the convention on Monday. 


Message. After the applause died 
delegates 
musical interlude. Then a distin- 
guished Canadian took the podium 
to speak of US-Canada Good Will 
developments 


away were treated to a 


in terms of recent 


throughout the world. 
A brief flurry of business ended 
and conven- 


the Garden to 


the morning session 


tioneers quickly left 








3 Singer Nadja Witkowska made a real hit 
as she appeared on the program Monday. 

4 General Convention Chairman George 

E. Stringfellow welcomes his fellow Kiwanians, 
York District Governor Donald E. 
Mumford spoke in behalf of all the host clubs. 
The drawing above shows New York Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey as he spoke. Left, 
International Trustee Don. E. Engdahl presides 
over the conference for lieutenant governors. 
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meet their wives and friends for 
lunch. Many of the Kiwanis wives 
spent the morning shopping. Others 
enjoyed special tours through the 
United Nations Building, Rockefeller 
Plaza and the NBC television stu- 
dios. Kiwanis youngsters kept busy 
sightseeing Monday morning while 
their dads were conventioning and 
their mothers shopping or visiting. 
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As the United States 
assumes the leadership of the free 


world, Canadians and Americans 


reaffirm their friendship. 


Standing 
between 
two 
worlds 


By M. GRATTAN O’LEARY 
Vice-President, Ottawa Journal, 
Ottawa, Ontario 


ib THE city from which I come, 
which happens to be the capital 
of my country, there is an old canal 
which winds through our town. 
Weeping willows grow out of it and 
arch over it, and not one Canadian 
in ten knows or remembers why or 
when it was built. Well, it was built 
more than one hundred years ago to 
defend my country against yours. 
The fact that today it has become a 
museum piece, its origin unknown, 
tells the blessed thing that has come 
between our two peoples and which 
today is stronger than before. 

God grant that these things grow 
still more. You in this mighty land, 
standing at the cock-crow and 
morning star, have reached to a 
primacy of power, with an awesome 
accountability to history. You, in 
that decisive role, will find Cana- 
dians staunch allies and 
friends. Your position will call from 
you wisdom and patient courage. 
But when you are with your loyal 
allies who have taken their share of 
beating down evil, I think you will 
find my country will again be by 
your side in setting up good, know- 
ing that our day is tomorrow. : 

While we speak of the proverbs of 
democracy, while we utter these 
maxims of freedom, do we truly in 
our daily lives practice what we 
preach? Do we truly in our indi- 
vidual lives do these things? Or do 
we merely proclaim them? Are we 
merely content to feel the thing we 
ought to be beneath the thing we 
are? 

It isn’t enough for a man to say, 
“T am not a Communist.” It isn’t 
enough for him to say, “I’m a Demo- 


good 


crat.”” He must be able to say, “I am 
a practitioner of democracy.” 

And if you ask me “How does a 
citizen practice democracy?” I can 
give you but one answer. Our coun- 
tries are parliamentary coun- 
tries. You may hear in this great 
convention, you may 
tions, you may discuss, you may hold 
the highest ideals and aspirations. 
But before those ideals and aspira- 
tions can be translated into reality, 
somebody must pass a law. That law 
will be passed by the Congress, by 
a state or provincial legislature or 
by a municipal council. And the law 
will be no better and no wiser than 
the men who write it. Hence, if de- 
mocracy is to mean something more 
than a high-sounding word, if de- 
mocracy is to be effective at all, then 
we must see to it that we summon 
to the Congress and to our legisla- 
tures the best brains, the best hearts, 
the best conscience that our coun- 
tries can afford. There is no other 
practical way of making democracy 
work, and I say that as one who has 
spent the last forty years of his life 
democ- 


pass resolu- 


watching communism and 
racy. 

It is not enough for a democracy 
to vote. Our Russian friends vote. 
Our ballot in a democracy has mean- 
ing only when, after it is registered, 
the [voter] sees to it ... that the 
people to whom he gave his man- 
date proceed to carry it out. [That 
is the] real task of a representative 
democracy. 

That class of citizen—alert, vigi- 
lant, vigorous and effective—pre- 
supposes a higher scale of public 
education than we enjoy at the pres- 
ent time. We North Americans tell 
ourselves that we have the greatest 
educational system in the world. 
That, my friends, is not exactly true. 
It is true that we spend more billions 
on education than any other country 
on earth. It is true that we have a 
record in number of university 
buildings and colleges and schools. 
We are doing more in the material 
way for education than ever before. 
And yet all over this continent today, 
thoughtful men and women looking 
at education are asking, “Is it any 
good?” 

I think it is good if we approach 
education with a right understand- 
ing of what education is about. . . 
First we have to realize that there 
is a deep gulf between true educa- 
tion and vocational training. I would 
be the last person to suggest that 
we [should] deny to our young men 
and women the training which would 

(see TWO worRLDs page 39) 
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1 One of a number of events 
scheduled for the ladies was this 
luncheon at the Plaza Hotel. 

2 Mrs. Miltor: Hubsch, chair- 
woman of ladies’ entertainment, 

, left, talks with the woman who 
“emceed” the Altman fashion 
show. The drawing above shows 
one of the panel conferences 
which attracted hundreds of men 
on Monday afternoon, Experts 
discussed club service and 
administration, The audience 
took an active part. 


3 The Warren, Pennsylvania 
Boys Chorus sang at 

the fashion show. 

i The Chicage Heights, Illinois 
Kiwanis Chorus performs. 











FTER LUNCH the men gravitated to 
conference rooms In several 
Manhattan hotels 
to Madison Square Garden to see a 
fashion show and hear an address by 
Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of 
the United States. 
The panel conferences for the men 


The women went 


dealt with club administration and 
community services. A small group 
of experts crystallized discussion in 
each panel. There were many ques- 
tions from the floor as delegates 
from thither and yon probed the in- 
tricacies of being a _ good officer, 
putting on peanut or pancake sales, 
running summer camps etcetera. 
For the ladies, Monday afternoon 


re 
as 


ae 
€ 





Monday afternoon offered panel discussions and a gala fashion show. 


was a mixture of pleasure and per- 
sonal challenge. The challenge came 
from a woman who holds an impor- 
tant office in the federal govern- 
ment: the Treasurer of the United 
States. She called upon Kiwanis 
wives to be as active citizens as their 
husbands—which is indeed quite a 
challenge. 

Then came a fashion show ar- 
ranged by B. Altman and Com- 
pany, one of New York City’s most 
chic fashion houses. Sleek a 
paraded a variety of dresses and < 
commentator added some amusing 
chitchat. 

By Monday evening everyone had 
caught the real convention spirit. 
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for the ladies 


These troubled times demand that women be 


intelligent citizens as well as wives and mothers. 


By MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST, Treasurer of the United States 


LL OF US should be engaged in 
A politics, the science of govern- 
ment. Teddy Roosevelt put it very 
effectively when he said that gov- 
ernment is us. We are the govern- 
ment, you and I. 

In urging women to become and 
stay politically active ... one must 
always bear in mind that tradi- 
tionally the American mother is 
neither a politician nor politically 
minded. She has been content in the 
past to leave the affairs of govern- 
ment to her husband. In recent years, 
however, she has not only shown a 
greater interest in government, but 
has joined the rough and tumble 
[practice] of partisan politics. The 
result is that today women _ hold 
many high offices in all levels of 
government and command the re- 
spect of all. ... The total of twelve 
women now serving in both branches 
of Congress represents an all-time 
high. There are now 286 women 
serving in state legislatures, the 
greatest number we have had in 
history. 

The upsurge in activity of the 
women in politics and in government 
is, I think, a very healthy sign. As 
mothers we exert an influence of 
major importance on the young peo- 
ple of this country, and through ow 
interest in the affairs of government 
we cannot help but make our youth 
more alert to their responsibility as 
citizens. 

If we are to assume an active part 
in the political life of our society, 
one thing is essential: We must have 
a thorough understanding of the 
issues. 

I ask you to study the facts, to 
weigh them and to reach your own 
conclusion. I urge you most strongly, 
in the words of Kiwanis, “To exercise 
your responsibility as citizens and as 
individuals in accordance with your 
own convictions.” And in this matter 


especially, because it is vital to the 
future of your country 

As we become more alert, more 
active, it is essential that we also 
understand what our government is 
trying to do to secure a just and 
lasting peace. This, of course, is the 
most important task facing us today. 
Every other problem pales into in- 
significance in comparison with it. 
Indeed, many of our domestic prob- 
lems are a product of this one diffi- 
cult task facing us. Your under- 
standing of your government’s effort 
along these lines is important be- 
cause, if we are to deter the Kremlin, 
we must present a united front. The 
history of Communist conquest is 
marked with a disunity of peoples 
It is only when the people are 
arrayed in strong support of their 
government’s actions against aggres- 
sion that the masters in the Kremlin 
proceed with utmost caution. 

President Eisenhower’s program 
for peace is beginning to bear fruit. 

(see A CHALLENGE page 39) 





















Mrs. Walter J. L. Ray, 
left, greets Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
Treasurer of the United States. 
Mrs. Priest discussed citizenship. 


























All-Kiwanis night was sparked by the 
appearance of a dynamic young Kiwanian who called 


jor discovery of new truths. 


IG IDEALS 


CLEMENT 


ATO! 


By FRANK 6G. 


(L,overnor, State f Te 





nnessee 


Member. Kiwanis Club of 
| THINK IT would be helpful . . . for 
us to think of freedom in two 


relationships and as of two degrees 
freedom and 


A man’s pri- 


let us say, primary 


secondary freedom. 


mary freedom lies beyond the direct 


jurisdiction of politics—it lies be- 
tween him and his God. It concerns 
the ultimate issues of his life. Only 


secondary freedom—that is, a man’s 


freedom as it relates to his fellow- 
comes within the purview of 
the state. Man’s political freedom 
a negative and preparatory 
facilitate his 


is only 
freedom—it can only 
securing his ultimate freedom, which 
is to my mind a religious under- 
taking 

Perhaps you may feel that... I 
am saying something that nobody 
ever disputed anyway, but one does 
not have to deny a distinction to for- 
get it, to encroach upon it, to become 
confused over it. And I feel that it 
has been the result of confusion over 
this distinction that brings us to 
speak of freedom’s security. 

Our confusion comes perhaps of 
creeping years of materialism, of 
atheism, of godlessness here at home 
as well as in other parts of the world. 
And even those of us who profess a 
faith in God are not entirely un- 
affected by it. This confusion has 
unconsciously crept into our attitude 
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Dickson, 


I nnessee 


toward freedom and our attitude to- 
politics. This 
itself in 
pectation of acquiring by 
action a freedom that only God can 


confusion has 
tacit 


political 


ward 


manifested our ex- 


give us—of getting heavenly goods 
from political government. For years 
looked to the state of 
relationship involving 
our religion. For years 
ab- 


we have not 
the primary 
our freedom 
increasingly 


we have grown 


sorbed in the wonders of civiliza- 
tion’s means, to the obscuration, the 


abandonment of her ends. 


A nation who can breed atom 
bombs surely can breed atomic 
ideals. I say we must or we die! 


It is my purpose to suggest one... 
It is not an extravagant 
It does not sound celes- 


for us. 

proposal. 
tially remote. It involves no martyr- 
It does not even seem heroic. 
It is atomic in size. But it is, also, 
atomic in power. It is an _ infini- 
tesimal alteration at the core of our 
hearts that all- 
powerful explosion in the world. It 
is the idea that will set up a chain 
reaction of the spirit that can 
demolish greed and hate and fear in 
any corner of this earth. For it 
triggers a fissionable substance that, 
by the grace of God, lies within 
every human breast—not merely the 
Canadian, or the Yankee, or the 


dom. 


is capable of an 


I International Secretary O. E. “‘Pete’’ 
Peterson presents the International Council 
to the convention on Monday evening. 

2 Kiwanian Frank G. Clement delivers his 
dynamic address on “Atomic Ideals.” Frank 
came as a club delegate and took an 
active part in the convention proceedings. 
He joined in a spirited discussion before 
the proposed resolutions were adopted on 
Wednesday. The drawing shows one of the 
girls in the Broome County (New York) 
4-H Club Band which performed on Monday. 


Englishman, or the Frenchman, or 


Malayan, or Turk, or Arab—not 
merely the Christian, or Jew, or 
Mohammedan, or Hindu, or Bud- 
dhist—not merely the black man or 
the white man; but in the breast of 
the atheist, in the breast of the Com- 
munist, in the breast of the criminal 
and in the breast of the anti-Christ. 

My proposition is simply this: Let 
us, each one of us... try to keep a 
clear head and a clean heart to dis- 
tinguish between the means and the 
ends of his life. 

“But that is my private affair!” 
you exclaim. “What has that got to 
do with world politics and the public 
crimes of communism?”’ 

A poet once said: 

No man is an island, entire of itself; 
Every man is a piece of the continent, 
A part of the main 
Any man’s death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in mankind. 

Make no mistake, my friends, 
neither you nor I nor your neigh- 
bor . harbors any secret, keeps 
any private room, but is, in some 
inscrutable fashion, involved in 
mankind and will bring its influence 
to bear upon the public crimes of 
communism. 

Let me point out among our 
friends, before we attempt to con- 

(see ATOMIC IDEALS page 40) 
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3 Margaret Hoswell 
sings during the Monday 
evening session. 

4 Convention Song Leader 
Ralph W. Wright 


leads community singing. 





% International Vice-President A. V. 
Zimmermann welcomes Fred Youngs, Jr., 
president of Key Club International. 
G Lieutenant governors are recognized 
7 Air Force General Vandenberg 
speaks. The drawing above shows the 
Hawthorne, N. J. High School Choir. 


ae morning Kiwanis conven- 


tioneers were treated to an ad- 
dress by one of the most controver- 
sial men on the American scene: 
General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, whose 
bare-knuckle fight against proposed 
cuts in the air force budget made 
many headlines. 

The same morning Lieutenant 
governors and Legion of Honor Ki- 
wanians received a much deserved 
tribute for their contribution. There 
were several short speeches and 
plaques were awarded to represen- 
tatives of the clubs and district win- 








On the eve of his retirement, the head 


of the US Air Force declared that America must maintain its air 


strength for the good of the entire free world. 


The human element 
in the Air Force 


By GENERAL HOYT S. 


VANDENBERG 


Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


N THE conquest of the air and in 
| the development of new air 
weapons we have moved fast during 
the past fifteen years. Even in this 
enlightened nation, there are many 
who simply cannot or will not see 
the meaning of these recent events. 

[However] the people of 
America are learning to think of the 
surface of the earth, its oceans and 
its continents, as lying beneath a 
towering canopy of space. They will 
recognize at once that the control of 
that space is the key to control of 
the surface beneath. . They will 
know that there are no barriers 
to prevent the use of the air by 
whoever possesses the power to use 
it. They... .. that the key 
to the nation’s security is air power 

for air power means simply our 
ability to use the air space for our 
purposes and to prevent an enemy 


sense . 


from using it. 

Air power is built around air- 
planes, of course, for airplanes pro- 
vide our principal means of move- 
ment through the air. But air 
power means more than planes. 


It is people—the trained and skilled 


ners in the International achieve- 
ment report judging for 1952. 

Fred Youngs, Jr., president of Key 
Club International, spoke as did the 
president of the Circle K Club of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

These young men were followed 
on the program by an hour-long 
symposium on _ labor-management 
problems. George Denny, who won 
fame as moderator of the radio 
forums, took charge of the discus- 
sion. Terming it a “practical demon- 
stration” of the democratic method, 
Denny began the symposium by in- 
troducing Herman W. Steinkraus. 
Then Richard F. Walsh had his say. 


people who fly the planes and who 
do the thousands of difficult things 
that have to be done to keep them 
in the air. . . . [Unfortunately] the 
human element in the Air Force ap- 
pears now to be the most unappre- 
ciated and the most misunderstood 
of all the elements that go to make 
up air power. 

The Air Force this country can 
have within the next few years is 
limited by a shortage of personnel 
that is now more serious than any 
shortage of money or of planes. The 
immediate cause of this difficulty 
can be simply stated... . 

Along with the other armed serv- 
ices, the Air Force is required to 
reduce the number of its personnel. 
But, unlike the other armed serv- 
ices, the Air Force is increasing its 
strength in units at the same time. 
Next year, while increasing our 
force by some ten wings, we are ex- 
pected to reduce the number of peo- 
ple in the Air Force by 20,000. 
There are several reasons why this 
is a difficult and dangerous program 
for the United States Air Force at 
this time. 


In the first place, an air force is 
perhaps the most highly complicated 
and highly specialized organization 
in the world. It has to have peo- 
ple to do every kind of job from 
ordinary labor to that of a triple- 
trained pilot-navigator-bombardier. 
.. . Most of the Air Force . . . con- 
sists of technicians—men who have 
specialized training for specialized 
jobs. . .. Because of the long period 
of specialized training and expe- 
rience most of these men must have, 
they cannot be shifted from job to 
job. The number of men for each 
duty has to be carefully calculated 
long in advance so they can be 
trained in the right numbers and 
stationed in the right places at the 
exact times they are needed. 

In the Air Force a million people 
are involved in this extremely in- 
tricate process. There are some- 
times places where the men and 
equipment and training will not 
come out exactly even. When this 
happens, some men may be over- 
worked for a while and others may 
not be working at the jobs for which 
they are trained. At the present 
time, for instance, part of our Train- 
ing Command is marking time be- 
cause we have had to stop most of 
our recruiting. 

In general, however, the process 
works out amazingly well—until 
some unfortunate change of policy 
throws us off our course. This has 
happened . . . many times in the his- 
tory of the Air Force [and it] 
always leaves many loose ends— 
costly equipment without skilled 
operators and people without the 
jobs for which they have been ex- 
pressly and expensively trained over 
periods of years. Such “start and 
stop planning” has wasted more of 
the money which should have pro- 

(see AIR FORCE page 44) 








An abbreviated transcript of the 
symposium begins on the facing 
page, but the printed word can 
hardly convey the intense, friendly 
feeling that characterized this ex- 
change of ideas. Conventioneers 
listened intently, now and _ then 
scribbling notes. And when it came 
time for questions from the floor, a 
number of men took issue with the 
speakers, or asked them to clarify 
their statements. 

When it was over the audience 
could agree with Moderator Denny 
who said, “Today you have heard 
two noble men presenting two sides 
of a vast and vital problem.” 





Sergeant-at-Arms Fred Briscoe, 
foreground, helps a delegate find 
a mimeographed copy of 

one of the convention speeches. 
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From left to right in the 
drawing are Walsh, Denny 
and Steinkraus in action. 

1 From the floor, Kiwanians 
question the experts. 

2 Another delegate speaks. 
3 Walsh voices the 
opinions of organized labor. 
1 Steinkraus, in rebuttal, 
pursues a controversial 
current question. 

®& President Walter and 
Moderator Denny enjoy a 
friendly exchange between 
the men who spoke 

for labor and management. 












discussion of a vital, modern problem. 


Mr. Denny: Through freedom we 
have achieved the greatest produc- 
tion the world has ever known... . 
This battle has not been won with- 
out much painstaking care and some 
bloodshed, but... [it has been won] 
because the men of labor and the 
men of management have worked 
together to make this nation great. 

We are going to hear from two 
representatives of these groups: 
Herman W. Steinkraus, who has 
been on the firing line as the presi- 
dent and manager of a great pro- 
ductive enterprise, and Mr. Richard 
F. Walsh, who has been on the firing 
line of a great organized labor union. 
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On Tuesday morning conventioneers were treated to a revealing 


GEORGE V. DENNY 


Moderator 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 


Past President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


RICHARD F. WALSH 


President, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees 





The labor-management 
symposium 


I present first... Mr. Herman W. 
Steinkraus. 
Mr. STEINKRAUS: One of the big 
problems that comes up in labor- 
management relations is this: The 
unions always want more. Yet isn’t 
that natural? Doesn’t each one of us 
want more? Isn’t it a true reflection 
upon a good, virile, live individual 
who always wants more and, there- 
fore, why shouldn’t the union repre- 
senting the worker also want more? 

It is a perfectly normal and natural 





demand—except that one thing is 
often forgotten: that more can only 
come from . . . better performance. 
... The two must go hand in hand 
together, and when they do... we 
make this great American system 
work, [yielding] constantly greater 
production, constantly lower prices 
for important things for the Ameri- 
can people, and at the same time 
constantly higher wages. 

The policy is not incompatible 
provided we take our responsibilities 








that the 
curve goes up as the 
blessings occur. But I think in order 
to get down to a basic philosophy 


as free men and see to it 


production 


which we can hold in years to follow 


we must realize that the basic 


principle of labor-management re- 


lations human relations, and 


human nature has been the same the 


world over for many, many cen- 
turie 

There are five fundamentals of 
human nature which are basic to all 
relations in life. They are very 
deeply rooted in every one of us. 
> The first one is a man’s sense of 


dignity and self-esteem Unless a 


man can have self-respect, he can- 
not do a good job 

> Second is the craving on the part 
recognition. We want 


recognize 


Ol all of u to! 
to have the other person 


us as having counted for something 
and doing something worthwhile. No 
one wants to be laughed at or looked 


And yet 


iature Is so olten 


down upon this funda- 


mental of human 


ignored in labor-management re- 
latior 

> In the third place, everybody has 
the instinct for survival People 
want to live and have food and 


clothing and shelter. Unless they can 
have that and be comfortable with it 


there is bound to be strife 
> Fourth, there is a desire for secu- 
rity for the future. We want to 


be assured that our future is secured, 
and so it is a natural human instinct 
to do anything that will help make 


our future more secure. 


> Finally, we all have the social in- 
stinct of wanting to belong to some- 
thing worthwhile. . .. We want to 
belong to a team which is worth 
doing something, that is valuable and 
that makes us proud of our accom- 
plishments. 

When these five human needs are 
met, men are happy and productive. 
When they are not met, men become 
morose and bitter. 

So any society ... that meets man’s 
basic needs will flourish and prosper. 
And any country that ignores these 
five fundamentals will perish. 

I am very happy to be able to state 
from practical experience that un- 
ions and union leadership, as well as 
employees who sense the fairness 
and honesty of their employers, 
fare] working hand in hand to ac- 
complish these purposes. 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, 
Steinkraus. Now it is a 
privilege and pleasure to present our 


Mr. Richard F. 


Herman 
great 
second speaker, 
Walsh. 

Mr. WAtsH: Labor today is worried 
about the Taft-Hartley Act and we 
would like to change it. . . . This act 
was supposed to do away with in- 
dustrial strife and conflict. It is very 
questionable whether it has .. . or 
whether [the law] has helped 
promote industrial strife and conflict. 
Here in the last few weeks there was 
a wage increase in steel. I know that 
the newspapers built up the fact that 
Taft-Hartley Act 


steel 


to 


because of the 
there was no conflict in 
[but] I am wondering whether it 





was doing away with price controls 

. and giving steel the right to pass 
on to the public the increase in 
wages . that did the job [instead 
of Taft-Hartley].... 

Under the Taft-Hartley Act there 
is something else coming up which 
I, as a labor leader, am very much 
concerned about. That is that the 
individual in the union is becoming 
like what I call a shopper. . . . The 
individual members of the unions 
today are trying out the unions that 
they belong to in negotiations. When 
the union gets all that is within its 
power to obtain for the worker, then 
starting to shop 
if there is not 

. will get him 


worker is 
find out 


this 
around to 
another union that 
more money. 
What will that do to the leaders 
of labor? It will make [them]... 
wonder, “If we don’t get everything 
that’s in the bag [for the average 
member], how much longer will he 
stay in this union?” That is not 
noticeable at this present time, but 
as time goes on the public and 
management itself will notice it. 
There is another section of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which we are con- 
cerned about, at least I am as a 
[union] leader. . . . That is the non- 
Communist affidavit. I one of 
the first international [union] presi- 
dents to sign a non-Communist 
affidavit because I think that com- 
munism has no place in this country 
at all. We don’t need it. (Applause) 
However, I was concerned over a 
(see LABOR-MANAGEMENT page 40) 
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Sighit-seeing 





fbove left, they see a towering 


view a skyscraper. Top right, they marvel at the panorama of 
New York from atop the RCA Building. In the evening they at- 
tended the Kiwanis Night baseball game between the New York 
Yankees and the Chicago White Sox. Before the game Interna- 
tional President Ray appeared on Joe E. Brown’s television 
show. The photo at the right shows Walter with the noted 
comedian, boys from a local Kiwanis league and “Whitey” Ford, 
playing in 


ice Yankee pitcher who began 


occupied Tuesday afternoon. 


Like many other Kiwanis families, the Sam Cockrels of Poteau, 
Oklahoma spent Tuesday afternoon wandering about Manhattan. 
ocean 






liner. Center, they 


such a league. 
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1 Club representatives sit by 
districts in the House of 
Delegates Wednesday morning. 

2 Volunteers, right, check 

the credentials of incoming men, 
3 A delegate is challenged. 

4 We provides further identifica- 
tion, but the guard is not convinced, 
5 Finally he gets an OK and 
moves into the House of Delegates. 
Extreme caution was exercised 

so that only official club 
representatives would get ballots. 
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CONVENTIONEERS arrived at 


HEN 
Wa 


adison Square Garden Wed- 


nesday morning they found the 
sergeant-at-arms and his assistants 
exercising even stricter controls than 
usual. The reason: It was election 
day and the main floor of the audi- 
torium was reserved for club rep- 
resentatives. 

Those qualified to vote had their 
credentials verified by hawk-eyed 
volunteers working at one entrance 
to the House of Delegates where men 
lined up to exchange special creden- 
tials cards for books of ballots. 

Now and then the line stopped, 
while one individual was questioned 
(see photos above) and by eleven 
o’clock over 3500 club representa- 
tives had filled the House of Dele- 
gates to overflowing. 

Reports were given by the treas- 
urer, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, secretary, special committee 
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on foreign extension, laws and regu- 
lations and credentials committees. 
Then the delegate body adopted the 
resolutions which begin on page 
thirty-six. 

Last on the agenda was the elec- 
tion of officers. When the ballots 
had been collected by members of 
the elections committee, the session 
was adjourned. Conventioneers 
hurried out for lunch while com- 
mittee members began the tedious 
job of counting ballots. 

By three o’clock the big job was 


6 Another delegate gives the volunteers 
his credentials in exchange for a 

book of ballots. The host 

Kiwanians who did this vital work 
labored at a furious pace. 

7 Past International President 
Hamilton Holt grins happily as 

he passes the credentials inspection, 






















Panel diseussions and ballot 







counting occupied iy ednesday ajternoon. 


The drawing above shows the 
Moultrie. Georgia, Serenaders in action. 
1 Members of the elections committee 
collect ballots as convention delegates 
vote to choose international officers. 











2 Past International Presidents 

Harper Gatton, left. and O. Sam Cummings 
discuss foreign extension after 

Harper spoke on this important subject. 
3 Members of the elections committee 
labor counting ballots Wednesday after- 
noon while other conventioneers were 




















attending panels, 

The drawing at the right was 

made at the open forum on Circle K. 

f Seeretary O. E. Peterson speaks. 

5 Several hundred men attended the 
panel for presidents, vice-presidents 
















and directors of larger clubs. 
G The open forum on Key Clubs. 


































finished and Elections Committee 
Chairman “Whitey” Witthuhn filed 
his final report The news was re- 
leased to the press that evening, and 
by midnight the results were com- 
mon knowledge. (A complete list 
of the International officers for 1953- 


} - . 
o4 appears on page four.) 

Most Kiwanians were busy Wed- 
nesday afternoon attending one or 
more panel conferences and open 
forums. These were devoted spe- 
cifically to Key Club, Circle K and 
to problems of club officers. 

After four o’clock Kiwanians be- 
gan going back to their hotels where 
they picked up their mail and wives, 
relaxed briefly, and dressed for the 

district dinners. Some dug black tie 
and summer formal coats out of 


their suitcases. But most men just 
showered, shaved and donned clean 
business suits. 

There were quite a few pre-dinner 
parties, followed by district fellow- 
ship and, later the same evening, the 

' gala President’s Reception and Ball. 






























— 
—— 


Don Forsythe delivers the Treasurer’s 
Report to the delegates. 
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The year between conventions was 


a year of progress. Kiwanis grew 


in size and scope. and indications point toward continued 


expansion to meet the challenge of the times. 


e Secretary's Report 


By O. E. PETERSON 


International Secretary 


™ INCE we last met in Seattle a year 


ago, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of President Walter, another 
stirring chapter in the history of 
Kiwanis accomplishment has been 
written. Membership and esprit de 
corps are at an all-time high. Club 
activities have recorded the highest 
level of performance for any year. 
In public esteem and acceptance we 
have attained an enviable position 
in our two nations... . The financial 
structure of Kiwanis is sound. 


The services rendered by Ki- 
yanians cannot be measured in 


mathematical symbols, however. Mil- 
lions of hours in time are invested 
in community activities by these men 
who “live in deeds, not years.” No 
commercial or business organization, 
whatever its resources might be, 
could afford to buy the leadership, 
brains and time Kiwanis freely com- 
mands in unselfish service. Personal 
service is the heart of Kiwanis. 

I commend to you for careful 
reading the new edition of “Kiwanis 
in Action,” available at this conven- 
tion. It contains an inspiring sum- 
mary of club accomplishments the 
past year and is packed with dra- 
matic and factual information cover- 
ing the major areas of our work. It 
should be studied by every club 
activities committee. 

It is gratifying to record a sub- 
stantial growth in membership in 
clubs during the past twelve months. 
A year ago in Seattle we reported 
a total membership of 211,517 in 3463 
communities. Today our number has 
reached 218,500 in 3603 clubs, which 
represents a net gain for the con- 
vention year of 7000 men and 140 
clubs. 

New clubs and new members bring 
new enthusiasm into the organiza- 
tion. With a little special effort the 
next two years we can realize the 
five-year goal, adopted by your In- 
ternational Board three years ago, 


of 4000 clubs and a quarter million 
members in 1955. 

In new clubs, Ohio leads the pro- 
cession of districts with fifteen com- 


pleted. Texas-Oklahoma, _IIlinois- 
Eastern Iowa and Minnesota- 
Dakotas enjoy the distinction of 
being runners-up’ with _ twelve, 
eleven and ten new clubs, respec- 
tively. 


It is gratifying to see a steady 
upward trend in the number of Ki- 
wanians serving in public office. Last 
year this figure was 8743, and this 
year, 10,258. Under the banner of 
the Ballot Battalion, 2810 clubs this 
past year spearheaded local non- 
partisan vote campaigns with over 
a quarter million Kiwanians and 
their friends actively participating. 

The Key Club movement is grow- 
ing rapidly and it now embraces 
1073 clubs with a membership of 
22,588 high school leaders. The Circle 
K Club is fast developing, too, into 
an influential service group on col- 
lege campuses in both of our coun- 
tries. 

The International Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spir- 
itual Aims has_ undertaken the 
promotion of a series of radio tran- 
scriptions to increase church at- 
tendance. Over 500 copies of this 
“New Pilgrimage” recording have 
been purchased by clubs for the use 
of their local radio stations, and a 
second recording will soon be avail- 
able. The Public and Business Af- 
fairs Committee for the United 
States in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Safety Council is conducting 
a safety survey of all communities 
under 10,000 population where we 
have a club.... 

Many clubs have been impressed 
with the fact that not enough im- 
portance has been attached to the 
public relations value of erecting and 
maintaining Kiwanis road _ signs. 

(see SECRETARY'S REPORT page 45) 
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Above. some of the famous Radio 
City Rockettes relax backstage. 
I The dazzling “Dancing Waters” 
display was one of many entertain- 
ment features. 2 Couples dance to 
the music of Kiwanian Jimmy Smith 
and his orchestra, 3 A ecomie dance 
team performs. 4 Borrah Minne- 
vitch and his ““Harmonica Rascals” 
add a slapstick flavor to an evening 
filled with stellar entertainment. 


The President's Reception and Ball had the glamour of Radio City 


plus the good-natured friendliness of a huge Kiwanis ladies’ night. 





( N WEDNESDAY evening the main Standing on a long, narrow red car- 
auditorium of Madison Square pet, the highest officers of Kiwanis 


Garden was converted into a vast International and their wives greeted 
ballroom. The district dinners be- Mrs. and Mr. Kiwanian. 
gan breaking up about nine P.M. and The dancing and _ handshaking 
Kiwanis couples taxied to the Gar- lasted from ten until the floor was 
den from all over Manhattan. Clad cleared at eleven. Then Leon Leoni- 
in fancy dresses and suits (less than doff, imaginative vice-president and 
half were “formal’’), they filled the senior producer of the Radio City 
Garden with a festive air. Music Hall, took over. With the 
From the top of the great audi- crisp pleasantness of a _ veteran 
torium, multicolored spotlights showman he introduced a series of 
flooded down on the crowd. Moving’ entertainment features that left the 
nervously to and fro, the red, blue Kiwanis couples clapping for more. 
and yellow beams gave the scene the (The acts are pictured on these 
look of Mardi Gras and a Hollywood pages and the “Dancing Waters” is 
premier rolled into one. An orches- described more fully on page 43.) 
tra set up in front of the speak- When Leon ended the hour-long 
ers’ platform played while couples show, couples filled the floor and 
danced happity over the newly- Jimmy Smith’s Orchestra kept on 
polished dance floor. (With equal making music until one A.M., Thurs- 
ease the Garden could have been’ day. Before calling it a day many 
converted that afternoon into an ice Kiwanis couples observed a time- 
hockey rink or a race track.) honored Manhattan tradition: hunt- 
Along one side of the dance floor ing up a steak sandwich, a plate of 
a congenial receiving line stretched cheese blintzes or perhaps some q 
all the way across the Garden bacon and eggs before going to bed. pf. ‘ 


Tae 
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& Russ Downing, New York City Ki- 
wanian and president of the Radio 
City Music Hall, watches the Rockettes 
from offstage. 6 Leon’ Leonidoff 
poured all his energies and talents 
into the show. 7 Veteran actor. 
Thomas Mitchell, left, meets Song- 
writer Arthur Schwartz. Mitchell is 
currently in the Broadway hit, “‘Hazel 
Flagg.” 8 Metropolitan Opera Star 
Mimi Benzell performs before a packed 
house. 9 The Freeport, New York 
High School Band was one of the mu- 
sical groups that played Wednesday 
night. 10 Marion and Walter watch 
the show from the president’s box. 
il Past Capital District Governor 
Marty Wiegand meets some friends by 
the edge of the crowded dance floor. 











Pinch-hitting for Don Murdoch, who 


Presi- 
presents the 

In the 
Forsythe. 


Past International 
Holt, left. 

officers-elect. 
Mrs. 


was ill, 
dent Ham 
International 


right foreground is 


phage Madison Square Garden 
4 feeling of sad- 
than Ki- 
this was the last day 


would 


on Thursday, a 
ness struck one 
wanian. For 
of the convention 


be 


be packed and most conventioneers 


more 


Friends 


soon parting. Suitcases would 


would soon be saying goodby to the 
Manhattan. 
program 


enchanted isle of 


The Thursday morning 
left little time for sadness, however. 
Past International President Bennett 


Knudson told of his experiences in- 


side Russia. (He was one of a small 
group of Americans who visited 
Moscow this spring.) Then the 
Florida District and the Kiwanis 
Club of Miami reminded the con- 
ventioneers that next year’s get- 
together would be held in Miami, 
May 9-13. Many a delegate vowed 
to be in Florida next spring. 

Dag Hammarskjold,  secretary- 


general of the United Nations, said a 
words to the assembly of Ki- 
wanians. Then Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., US ambassador to the UN, gave 
a full-length speech. 


few 


The International  officers-elect 
were presented by Past Interna- 
tional President Ham Holt and 
President-elect Don Forsythe told 
what was in his heart as he ap- 
proached his new _ responsibility. 
After everyone had sung “Auld 


Lang Syne” and bowed their heads 
in parting prayer, Walter ended the 
thirty-eighth annual convention. 
With a total attendance of 14,012 it 


was the largest on record. THE END 


Speaking on life under communism, Bennett 

Knudson held the rapt attention of his 
audience. President Walter Ray was obviously 
absorbed as he listened to the account. 


Past International President 


One of the few Amerieans (to observe life in 


some of the things he saw in Russia’s capital city. 


N Fesruary 27, of this year, a 
O group consisting of thirty-two 
American journalists and radio ex- 
ecutives flew from New York City 
for an extended trip through west- 
ern Europe and the Near East. 
After we secured our visas [to Rus- 
sia] ten of us left London by plane 
and arrived in Moscow on March 31. 

During our stay we visited three 
industries: The Red October Candy 
Company, the largest in Russia; The 
Stalin Works, which 


makes automobiles and trucks: and 


Automotive 


a bakery. Prior to inspection of the 
plants we were given long lectures 


about the plants themselves and 
their history and production effi- 
ciency. These were, in each instance, 
given by the superintendents of the 


plants. The group asked many ques- 
tions, and we always received an- 
but the 
rere saningless and evasive. For 
were meaningless and evasive. Fo1 
example, at the Stalin Works we in- 
quired as to the number of acres 
occupied by the plant, and were told 


swers sometimes answers 


several 


that there were ten-acre 
hectares 
In the candy factory and the 

























Behind the 
lron Curtain 


By BENNETT O. KNUDSON 

















Voscow tells 


bakery, almost all of those employed 


were women. The same _ applied 
pretty much to the Stalin Works, 


although not such a large percent- 
age. We did notice that the women 
did most of the work in the foundry 
connected with the Stalin Works, in- 
cluding making the molds and han- 
dling of the core boxes and pouring 
the molten iron and operating the 
heavy machinery in the machine de- 


partment. They also participate in 
all other types of work including 
road building, building construc- 


tion and other types of labor which 
in our own country seems to be con- 
fined very largely to the men. 

We were told that individual 
any real estate or any apart- 
ment house or any residence or any 


ho 


Owns 


business property or factory in the 
city of Moscow. There apparently is 
no private enterprise whatsoever. If 
one employs another, he is consid- 
ered a capitalist and consequently 
that is forbidden. It is permitted, of 
course, to have a one-man 
shining stand, one-man barber shop 
or other similar activities... 

Russians fond of 


shoe 


are their 


very 

















President-elect Forsythe UN 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold and 


meets 
Ambassador Lodge, right. The appear- 


ance of the two diplomats lent a truly 
international flavor to the final session. 


ballet. We saw two of them—‘Red 


Poppy” and “Swan Lake.” The 
famous Ulanova danced in “Red 
Poppy.” It was interesting to note 


that the scoundrel in “Red Poppy,” 
who used to be an Englishman, is 
now a New York Wall Street mag- 
nate. And in the play the Russians 
have come in and saved the Chinese 
from the wicked American. . . 

It would be interesting to note the 
reaction of a Southern Minnesota 
farmer to the operations of a col- 
lective farm either in the Soviet 
Union or Yugoslavia. We visited 
such a farm in each of those two 
countries. The collective farm in 
Russia was about fifteen miles from 
the outskirts of Moscow. It consisted 
of about 2300 or 2400 acres. About a 
third was unfit for cultivation and 


Think anew— 


Act anew 


By HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


United States Ambassador to the United Nations, 


The United Nations is no magic prescription that 


can quickly solve the economic, 


IWANIS to me is a powerhouse. 

It is a reservoir of strength — 
of business strength, of professional 
strength, of community strength, of 
strength for good causes of all kinds 
and of spiritual strength. 

It is good to think about that at a 
time like this when our country, in 
common with freedom-loving coun- 
tries all over the world, must face 
the challenge of Communist impe- 
rialism. We must realize that... we 
have to develop as Americans — as 
citizens of the free world — many 
different kinds of strength. We have 
to have military strength because, 
as we all know, the Communist 
threat has taken a military form in 
Indo-China and, alas, still in Korea. 
There must be economic strength 
because, in the struggle in which we 
are engaged, the failure of the rice 
crop in Burma or a lag in the pro- 
duction line in America is equivalent 
in import to a military setback. 
There must be political strength, 
which is one of the things that I am 
trying to work out at the conference 


another portion was useable only for | tables of the United Nations. It in- 


(see IRON CURTAIN page 45) 
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| volves scientific strength; that is all 


social and political ills of this world. 


that goes into research in the field of 
atomic energy and in other scien- 
tific fields. It involves intellectual 
strength coming from a_ thorough 
understanding of the facts as we get 
them through our press and radio 
through the printed page in 
general. 

Then it means, finally and basic- 
ally, that everlasting spiritual 
strength without which all of the 
other types of strength are but like 
the sounding brass and the tinkling 
cymbal. 

When I was a young newspaper- 
man in Washington during the ad- 
ministration of Calvin Coolidge, he 
said to me once, “You know, poli- 
are men who twice 
spoiled by extravagant praise on the 
one hand and extravagant abuse on 
the other.” Because I subsequently 
went ahead and became a politician, 
I got some idea of what he meant. 

Well, you can almost say that the 
United Nations has incurred some- 
what of that same risk. Extravagant 
exaggerated claims were made for 
it when it was first started in 1946, 
and then when it did not automatic- 
ally bring the millennium there were 
exaggerated disappointments. You 
know, there isn’t any such thing as 
taking a pill and curing all the dis- 
eases of the world in five minutes. 
You can’t do it. 

The United Nations has done some 
good. It was the influence of the 
United Nations, let us not forget it, 
which caused the Russian troops to 
leave Iran in 1946. The United Na- 
tions had a helpful effect in ending 
the threat of Communistic imperial- 
ism against Greece in 1947. We have 
had an extremely helpful effect in 

(see THINK ANEW page 46) 


and 


ticians are 


Listening to Lodge are, left to right, 
New York City Past President Treitman and 
UN Secretary-General Hammarskjold. 
Lodge called for better understanding. 





()" SUMMER MORNING in 1917, a 
J fourteen-year-old high school 


freshman looked out the window of 


and saw tragedy. 
half 


Railroad’s 


his home 

A block away, the 
Pennsylvania crack 
Cleveland Flyer, charging through 
Conway, Pennsylvania on its daily 
run, had smashed into a wreck der- 
rick set up in the aftermath of an- 


and a 


other, less serious accident. During 
the previous months the boy had 
sold some items of local interest to 
the Daily Times of nearby Beaver, 
already the 
churn of the presses was in his 
blood. Within the next half hour 
he had talked to the city editor of 


Pennsylvania, and 


the Daily Times and the offices of 
the Associated Press. That evening, 
newspapers the country over carried 
a story of the railroad catastrophe 
under a by-line familiar to Ki- 
wanians and likely to become more 
so in the year ahead—the by-line 
of Donald T. Forsythe. 

The new president of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, elected by more than 
3800 delegates in New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden last June, 
entered the field of journalism early 
enough to buy his first long pants 
with professional earnings. He can- 
not, in fact, remember a time when 
newspapering, publishing and print- 
ing were not his major vocational 


McCullough photo 


interests. Today he is sole owner of 
the Journal Printing Company of 
Carthage, Illinois, publisher of the 
county’s sixty-five-year-old weekly 
newspaper, the Hancock County 
Journal, and commercial printer of 
“everything,” as Don puts it, “from 
shipping tags to 400-page books.” 

Like all veterans of the type- 
writer, Don knows the tricks of 
newsgathering, and during our chats 
he was inclined to keep an amused 
eye on the reporter’s busy pencil. 

“Have a heart,” he said once. “I 
know you want to make the most of 
these simple facts, but please don’t 
put lights around my name. I 
haven’t earned them.” 
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Meet 
residen 
Don 


The leader of 


Kiwanis is 2 small town 
publisher whose life 
has been built upon 
enterprise. thrift and 


community service. 


By MILTON LOMASK 


This statement seems overly mod- 
est, for Don has held every elective 
office in the organization, including 
the vice-presidency and, last year, 
the treasurership. Since 1926 he has 
been unusually active in every phase 
of the work of an unusually active 
local club. In 1946 it was at his 
urging and on the basis of his spade- 
work that the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District set up Kiwanis’ Hard of 
Hearing Foundation to: 1) dissemi- 
nate much-needed information 
about this widespread difficulty; and 
2) sponsor hearing tests for chil- 
dren in the public schools. 

So thoroughly did the foundation 
do its work, so completely were its 
jobs of enlightenment and _ testing 
taken up all over the country, that 
after five years the foundation it- 
self could be dissolved, although the 
project is still carried on by the 
underprivileged children committees 
in the district. 

Looking back over years of In- 
ternational Council-going, Don 
dredges up a pleasant memory—one, 
no doubt, many oldtimers will share. 
“In the old days,” he says, “one of 
the nice things about Council meet- 
ings was that my name begins with 
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‘F.’ That put me next to Roe Fulker- 
son. Roe had been attending ses- 
sions since way back, and sometimes, 
while someone was talking on the 
platform, he’d lean over and whis- 
per: 

“Took, Don, I’m getting restless. 
Tell me a good story.’ 

“You know, there was something 
so compelling about that fellow that 
I’d do it every time. Id tell him a 
good story, and every time I got to 
the point, doggone it, Roe would 
guffaw. I don’t mean laugh. I mean 
guffaw! I used to feel sorry for who- 


ever was speaking, but it makes a 
delightful recollection now.” 

Those who have visited the area 
or traveled through it know that the 
Beaver River Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the busiest centers 
of industrial production in the coun- 
try. There, in the little Borough of 
Conway on the banks of the Ohio 
above Pittsburgh, Don Forsythe was 
born on Memorial Day, 1903. His 
father worked in the Pennsylvania 
Railway yards and in time was to 
become foreman of the car depart- 
ment in charge of the overhaul and 





Top, the Forsythes—President Don, Wife Katherine and Son 
Jim—relax on the lawn of their beautiful colonial-type home in Carthage, 
Illinois. Above left, the new presidential couple smile at each 

other in the receiving line at the President’s Reception and Ball, in 

New York City. Above right, Don and Katherine, with Jim in 

the front seat, ride in a jubilant, local parade celebrating 

the president-elect’s triumphant return home following the convention. 
Carthage went all out in welcoming its illustrious “Man of the Hour.” 
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repair of rolling stock. Prior to his 
Don's father was an honorary 
member of Kiwanis. 

At the end of Don’s sophomore 


year in high school, the family 
moved to nearby Rochester at the 
junction of the Ohio and Beaver 
Rive After his prompt coverage 


of the Conway railroad tragedy, 


~ 


rvices as a reporter were in 


Fo 


worked full time on 


summers he 
the Beaver 


two 


Daily Times 

“T de- 
how othe: 

you I fell 

ol jobs that I 


One summer, as he puts it 
find out the 
half worked, and know 


cided to 


into variety 


such a 
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came very near doing it.” That sum- 
mer Don painted boxcars, helped re- 
pair rolling stock in the machine 
shop and lugged and heaved and 
pushed and swept in the big store- 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

In 1920 he Thiel, a 
educational liberal arts college spon- 
sored by the Lutheran Church at 
Greenville, Pennsylvania. At Thiel, 
Don helped earn his way working 
for the Greenville Evening Record 


entered co- 


and for two years was editor of the 
Thielensian, the college weekly. He 
liked athletics, still one 
of Thiel’s few - and - far - between 
four-letter men. He got his A.B. in 


too, and is 


ate 


. 


As publisher of the “Hancock County Journal,” President Don has had 
many and varied experiences in the community newspaper field. He started 
out as a reporter in high school. Above, Don scans the “Journal” 

in his comfortable office, Below, he watches his printers check proof, 






1924. Not long after Don’s gradua- 
tion, one of his Thiel professors but- 
tonholed him. 

“Don,” he said, “how would you 
like to take Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice?” 

“It all depends,” said Don, “on 
what the Far West has to offer.” 

“This is the Near West,” said the 
“Carthage, Illinois. A 
newspaper publisher out there, Mr. 
John P. Beckman [who was a Ki- 


professor. 


wanian, by the way] is looking for 
a managing editor.”’ 

“He’s found said Don. 

It was January of 1926 when Don 
arrived in Carthage. “That first 
day,” he says, “the place gave me a 
permanent feeling.” Obviously it 
did. Within a week, Don Forsythe 
had become a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Carthage. 

Most of the important things that 
have happened to Don 
happen early. He was a junior in 
Rochester, Pennsylvania High 
School when he first saw ‘a beau- 
tiful young lady with golden hair.” 
Her name was Katherine Marshall. 
On June 26, 1929 she changed it to 
Mrs. Donald T. Forsythe. 

The Forsythes 
seventeen-year-old James. This fall 
Jim plans to enter Northwestern 
University. It won’t be the For- 
sythe’s first touch with Northwest- 
ern. Some while Don 
was serving as president of the IIli- 


one, 


began to 


have one. son, 


years back, 
nois Press Association, he accepted 
an invitation to become a member 
of the Northwestern chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, the national pro- 
fessional journalism fraternity. Al- 
though young Jim has attended no 
less than three International Kiwanis 
conventions, he had to miss the im- 
portant one this summer. Like 
father, like son, he was putting his 
vacation to good use—shoveling 
gravel on a highway construction 
crew. 

In Carthage, the Forsythes live in 
a 110-year-old white brick Colonial 
that once figured in a novel by Har- 
riet Gilchrist Wood and stands on an 
formerly 


intersection known as 


“Gospel Four Corners.” The For- 
sythes bought the house in 1939, 
kept the shell—‘for charm,” says 
Mrs. Forsythe—and renovated the 


interior for comfort. 

When Don talks about Carthage, 
he is inclined to get a little lyrical. 
His conversation is studded with ref- 
erences to “stately elms and sweep- 
ing lawns”; to the ancient stone jail 
where in 1846 an angry mob killed 
the Mormons Joseph and Hyrum 

(see MEET PRESIDENT DON page 47) 
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(NG 
an GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


Past President, 
Kiwanis Club of 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Let’s be realistic about August. Defi- 
nitely it is the heat as well as the 


humidity. 


* * * 


Echoes continue from that New 
York convention. Some of the 
delegates haven’t got home yet, but 
you are not to assume that they 
are afraid to return or that their 
consciences hurt. They may just 
be out of money and are returning 
by foot. 


Happiness can never be bud- 
geted. 


* * * 


ares 
If you are born a gentleman, it’s 
an accident. If you die one, it’s an 


achievement. 
* * * 


“War,” said Cordell Hull, “is not 
an act of God, but a crime of man.” 


* * * 


It must be sociologically signi- 
ficant that Chicago has 1,460,000 TV 
sets but only 1,420,000 bathtubs, 
and that the same proportion holds 
for Los Angeles, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Boston and other 
cities. But here in the fishin’, 
loafin’, day-dreamin’, lemonade- 
drinkin’ season, be hanged if I’m 
going to analyze it. 


* * * 


A rap of the gavel for any club 
president who kills time with 
trivialities and leaves the speaker 
of the day fifteen minutes in which 
to present a thirty-minute speech. 
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If you want to really have a good 
time at a Kiwanis luncheon, ma- 
neuver the table conversation 
around to some subject with which 
you are thoroughly familiar. 


* * * 


What this world needs, anyway, 
is more hammocks and less horror. 
Few men are inherently bad— 
ninety per cent of the terrible 
things we do and say are caused 
primarily by fatigue. 

* * * 


What the world needs is a closer 


agreement on what the world needs. 
- * 


“After all is said and done,” 
concluded President Tom Edens, 
needling our club about committee 
work, “more is being said than 
done.” 





“Quakers are peaceful people who 
never quarrel and fight,” wrote the 
little girl on her school paper. “I 
think papa is a Quaker, but I am 


‘ 9 
sure mother is not. 


* * * 


My wife and daughters are now 
in their season’s second set of bath- 
ing suits. I’m my suit’s second 
successful season. 


* * * 


Took a six-year-old guest to Ki- 
wanis meeting with me on Chil- 
dren’s Day, and right after the 
invocation she said, “We don’t have 
to say our prayers before we eat 
our meals at home. Our mother is 
a good cook.” 


You think you have a clear con- 
science? Maybe you just have a poor 


memory. 


* * * 


Horse sense is displayed by not 
betting on them. 
* a. a 
A Kiwanian never loses faith in his 


country, his God or himself, In the 
United States he is an Amer-I-CAN, 


* * * * * * * * 
QUOTE OF THE MONTH: 
In 1952 the total federal, state 

and local taxes, direct and hid- 
den, came to $84.6 billion. Total 
food and clothing purchases of 
Americans were $81 _ billion. 
Taxes can be lowered if govern- 
ment spending is wise and effi- 
cient. Government economy be- 
gins with you, the taxpayer. 
You can have more if the gov- 
ernment spends less. 

Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States 


* * * * * * * * 


The signing fathers assured us 
we had the right to pursue hap- 
piness, but didn’t say how fast 
we'd have to travel to catch it. 


* * * 


“It’s a shame,’ murmured J. C. 
Lincoln, our club’s biggest taxpayer, 
as he studied the national debt, “that 
future generations can’t be here to 
see what marvelous things we are do- 


ing with their money.” 
* * * 


“Freedom is placed in jeopardy 
more by those who will not exer- 
cise it,” says Dr. Fosdick, “than by 
those who will not permit it.” 


* * * 


Little boys who tell lies grow up 
into big men who tell their little 
sons they will grow big and strong 
by eating spinach. 


* * * 


The New York District of Kiwanis 
—Don Mumford, governor—recent- 
ly sent me a mighty fine big bronze 
past-president’s plaque, and I appre- 
ciate it deeply. But it is not satisfac- 
tory. It’s too heavy to wear on a 
chain around my neck; my Kiwani- 
anne won’t let me carry it around 
downtown in my hands; not enough 
people will get to see it enshrined 
on my living room wall. 











ADOPTED BY THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
AT NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 24, 1953 


Communism 
WHEREAS, communism 


enslave many nations and is a constant 
threat to the security of all free peoples; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanis International commend our two 
countries for their support of all free 
nations in their struggles 
munism; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
Kiwanis International reaffirm its 
viction that no supporter of communism 
hold elective office or appointive 
be employed in any capacity 


continues to 


against com- 
That 


con- 


should 
position or 
whatsoever by our federal, state, provin- 
cial and local governments; or on the 
faculty or in any teaching position in any 


school, college or university; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
we encourage and support all public 
officials and governmental and educa- 


tional agencies endeavoring to purge their 
departments and staffs of all persons who 
espouse the principles of communism, 
with due regard, however, for the pro- 
tection of innocent individuals against 
unjust charges of disloyalty; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That as 
Kiwanis clubs and individual Kiwanians, 
we continue to carry on and support local 


programs that emphasize the evils of 
communism; and that we encourage 
school authorities to provide textbooks 


and instruction which clearly show the 
advantages of our way of life. 


The Korean War 


As the war in Korea enters its fourth 
year with mounting casualties, Kiwanis 
International expresses its profound sym- 
pathy to all families bereaved by the war, 
and especially do we express our sorrow 
families 


to the thousands of Kiwanis 
whose sons, brothers, husbands and fa- 
thers have been numbered among the 


killed and wounded; and Kiwanis Inter- 
national further conveys its deep appre- 
ciation and gratitude to all Canadian and 
American men and women engaged in 
this struggle; and does commend the 
United Nations for insisting on a truce 
which does not involve the enforced re- 
patriation of thousands of prisoners who 
do not wish to return to the Communist 
armies. 


United Nations and 
Disarmament 


Kiwanis International reaffirms its faith 
in the principles whereon the United 
Nations was founded. We further reaffirm 
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our belief that peace and international 
harmony can best be attained by such an 
association of nations, each retaining its 
sovereignty and freedom of choice and 
action, and functioning within the frame- 
work of its own internal constitution and 
government, provided each acts openly 
and in good faith in its relations with 
other nations. 

We call on the world to note the will- 
ingness of the United States and Canada 
to act thus on restriction of armaments, 
and control of atomic weapons, and we 
deplore the refusal heretofore of the 
Russian government to act on 
terms, and in general, its obstruction of 
all attempts to settle differences between 
nations except on its own terms. 

While Russia has expressed a willing- 
ness to discuss such differences, we cau- 
tion the peoples of our two countries that 
such expressions in the past have always 
proven insincere, and to have been made 
solely for their propaganda value, and 
we urge that we continue undiminished 
our defensive measures, until Russia has 
demonstrated unmistakably, by deeds, its 
sincerity. In particular we urge no slack- 
ening of effort in the production and de- 
velopment of atomic weapons until the 
Soviet Union has permitted open inspec- 
tion and effective control of its atomic 
weapons stockpile and production facili- 
ties, and has otherwise demonstrated by 
its action its acceptance of President 
Eisenhower’s proposals for peace. 


similar 


United States-Canada 
Relations 


One of the Constitutional Objects of 
Kiwanis International is to provide prac- 
tical means to form enduring friendships 
among individual Kiwanians. Kiwanis 
International has contributed substan- 
tially to the attainment of this Object, 
not only as between individuals, but also 
for the past quarter of a century, on the 
level of international relationships, by 


sponsoring Canada-United States Good 
Will Week, by placing peace plaques 
along the world’s longest undefended 


international boundary line and _ by 
numerous other means; 

And confidence, understanding and co- 
operation having been cultivated and 
maintained unbroken and unblemished 
for the past one hundred forty years 
between the United States and Canada; 

THEREFORE, in a world which is 
groping for a way in which to ward off 
universal war, the clubs and membership 
of Kiwanis International are called upon 
by this convention to recognize the timely 


significance of this unparalleled and re- 
assuring example of the practicability of 
enduring peace, and are also requested to 
re-examine, renew and publicize the atti- 
tudes and activities by means of which 
such sustained international concord has 
been achieved, and can be maintained. 


Citizenship 


In order to preserve the American and 
Canadian concepts of good citizenship it 
is essential that Kiwanis members recog- 
nize their responsibility to participate and 
cooperate in government. Actually, par- 
ticipation and cooperation can best be 
accomplished by following a definite plan 
of action. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanians be urged to accept local office 
so as to give to their communities 
capable service that cannot be bought for 
money, but can be furnished by men who 
place love of country above material 
rewards; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanians, through club action, be urged 
to establish a definite plan of procedure 
for attending the meetings of local gov- 
bodies, observing the functions 
becoming acquainted with 
represent them in 


erning 
thereof, and 
the individuals who 
local government; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
whenever possible, Kiwanians attend ses- 
sions of their state, provincial and na- 
tional legislatures, and confer with their 
representatives as well as the adminis- 
trative officers of their governments to 
discuss with them their respective func- 
tions and operations; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanis clubs establish the practice of 
inviting at reasonable times their elected 
officials in local, state or provincial and 
national governments to address club 
meetings so that they may inform Ki- 
wanis members of the important issues 
affecting their government; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
in these contacts Kiwanians be quick to 
commend those officials whose acts have 
contributed to good government and who 
subscribe to the belief that “public office 
is a sacred trust.” 


Moral Safeguards for Youth 


Kiwanis International, which by tradi- 
tion and practice has concerned itself 
with the wholesome development of our 
youth, recognizes that in these days of 
stress and uncertainty, the suggestive 
appeals being made in and on obscene 
newsstand publications and movie adver- 
tisements constitute an increasing hazard 
to the moral fiber of our young people. 
We, therefore, urge the Youth Services 
Committees of our clubs to protest vigor- 
ously the exhibition of such demoralizing 
displays and also to redouble their efforts 
to provide wholesome and dynamic lei- 
sure-time programs to attract the interest 
and absorb the energies of our young 
people. 


Employment of Physically 
Handicapped 


WHEREAS, our nations are confronted 
with the ever-increasing problem of the 
employment of physically handicapped 
persons; and 

WHEREAS, the 


rehabilitation and 
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proper placement of handicapped persons 
would contribute to the conservation of 
our human resources; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
all Kiwanians encourage the enployment 
of physically handicapped persons who 
are competent to fill available positions. 


Labor and Management 


WHEREAS, it is increasingly apparent 
to the membership of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional that the problem of disputes be- 
tween management and labor affects the 
daily lives of all of us, and is one that 
can, and properly should, be settled by 
direct bargaining without governmental 
interference or influence, but under laws 
guaranieeing to each side equality of 
choice and opportunity and imposing on 
each equal duties and_ responsibilities; 
an’l 

WHEREAS, we believe that labor 
unions have reached maturity as an inte- 
gral part of our economic and _ social 
structure, and should be so recognized, 
and on an equal basis with all business; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we firmly believe in the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. Employers and unions should both 
be subject to identical laws, rules and 
regulations with relation to contracts 
with each other and, except in cases 
of national emergency or when the 
public health or safety is in jeopardy, 
no governmental agency should have 
the right to force or coerce either 
party in its negotiations with the 
other 

2. The requiring of a person to join or 

not join a union as a prerequisite of 

the right to work is contrary to the 
concepts of freedom of choice. 

. Both unions and employers should be 
required to live up to contracts en- 
tered into with each other and each 
should be financially responsible to 
the other for the breach thereof. 


oo 


Safety 


WHEREAS, our current loss of life 
from traffic accidents, greater annually 
than our loss of soldiers’ lives in the 
Korean War, and the crippling injuries 
and financial losses resulting from such 
accidents constitute a disgrace to our 
nations; and 

WHEREAS, those losses are borne by 
all of us in high insurance rates, in loss 
of earning power, in the provision of hos- 
pital facilities, and most of all in the 
crippling and death of loved ones; and 

WHEREAS, traffic authorities agree that 
the vast majority of accidents are the 
result of thoughtlessness, carelessness, 
selfishness and lack of common courtesy, 
and are preventable; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanis International call upon each of 
its member clubs, during the coming year 
actively to promote traffic safety in its 
community by all practical means, in- 
cluding: 

1. Advancement of driver training 

among both adults and youth. 

2. Adoption of aniform traffic laws. 

3. Firm and prompt enforcement of 
traffic laws, including mandatory jail 
sentences for chronic offenders. 

4. Cooperation with all agencies stress- 
ing traffic safety. 

5. Adoption of the following Kiwanis 
Driver’s Pledge: 
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Kiwanis Driver’s Pledge 

As a Kiwanian and good citizen, I 
pledge that I will set an example by 
being a careful driver and, regardless 
of provocation, will respect the rights 
of others—pedestrian and motorist 
alike—will not insist that my rights 
as a driver are paramount to theirs, 
and in these and in all ways I shall 
endeavor, in the coming year, by 
word and deed to promote traffic 
safety. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
the Public and Business Affairs Commit- 
tees of the United States and Canada 
take under consideration a plan of recog- 
nition of those clubs which excel in 
traffic safety. 


Statehood for Alaska 


and Hawaii 
BE IT RESOLVED, That Kiwanis In- 


ternational again reaffirm its stand that 
the territories of Alaska and Hawaii 
should be granted statehood now. 


Economy and Balanced 
Budget 


Kiwanis International has repeatedly 
called upon the national administration 
of the United States to reduce taxes and 
balance the budget, and it now notes the 
efforts of the administration to follow 
such course; 

THEREFORE, we commend the admin- 
istration in its efforts and urge that it 
continue its search for methods to reduce 
taxes while maintaining a balanced budg- 
et, and we urge all Kiwanians to work 
with their elected representatives to 
effect such result. 


Conservation of Natural 
Resources 


WHEREAS, the natural resources of 
the United States and Canada are the 
heritage of all of our people, and should 
be administered to secure the greatest 
benefit to, and be enjoyed by, the largest 
number; and 

WHEREAS, particularly in the United 
States some of the natural resources are 
being rapidly depleted; and 

WHEREAS, the conservation of such 
natural resources in both our nations is 
a task which calls for the united effort 
of all of our people, our industries and 
our governments; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
Kiwanis International urge the practice 
of careful conservation of all natural re- 
sources, consistent with sound industrial 
and recreational development. 


Kiwanis Prestige 


As year by year the expanding service 
programs of the clubs of Kiwanis Inter- 
national increase the public respect, 
esteem and support of Kiwanis until they 
have become a priceless asset; 

We as individual Kiwanians and clubs 
need to be ever conscious of our responsi- 
bility to see that our personal conduct, 
our club meetings and club projects are 
in full accord with the ideals and char- 
acter of our organization; 

And that we be zealous in undertaking 
only projects which redound to the credit 
of Kiwanis and the benefit of the com- 
munity; 


And that as individual Kiwanians we 
daily wear our Kiwanis emblem as evi- 
dence of justifiable pride in our organ- 
ization and never to forget that as Ki- 
wanians we are marked men from whom 
may be expected a full measure of com- 
munity service. 


Permanent Home 

WHEREAS, from preliminary surveys 
made by the Committee on Permanent 
Home of the Board of Trustees of Ki- 
wanis International, it has been indicated 
that many members of our organization 
believe that it would be desirable and 
important that Kiwanis International 
have a permanent home of its own; and 

WHEREAS, such a vital decision can be 
reached only after a complete and ex- 
haustive survey has been made, not only 
as to the need and cost of such a home, 
but as to the opinions of the individual 
members of Kiwanis regarding their 
wishes in the matter; now, therefore, at 
the request of the Executive Committee 
of the said Board of Trustees; 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the conven- 
tion delegates direct the International 
President elected at this convention to 
appoint a committee of thirty, one repre- 
sentative to be selected from each dis- 
trict, from which committee he _ shall 
designate one as a chairman, and an ex- 
ecutive committee therefrom to be com- 
posed of one member including said 
chairman, selected from each of the five 
zones of Kiwanis International; and that 
the said committee of thirty shall be 
designated and known as the Special 
Committee on Permanent Home; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
said Special Committee on Permanent 
Home be authorized and empowered to 
make a complete and exhaustive survey 
covering the following matters: 

1. The wishes of the members of our 

organization as to the desirability of 

such a project. 
. The cost of the erection or purchase 
of a suitable building. 


i) 


3. The type and location of such a 
home. 
4. The method of financing the cost 


thereof. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That 
said committee report its findings and 
recommendations in writing to the In- 
ternational Board of Trustees at or before 
its February 1954 meeting, and that said 
Board report its recommendations to the 
delegates assembled at the 1954 Inter- 
national convention. 


Fortieth Anniversary of 
Kiwanis International 


In the month of January 1955, Kiwanis 
International will be celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of its birth date. 

It is the sense of this convention that 
such an outstanding occasion should be 
suitably recognized and that a commence- 
ment should shortly be made by Kiwanis 
International and by its districts and 
clubs to prepare properly for an adequate 
tribute to the significant achievements 
with which the intervening years of serv- 
ice by Kiwanis to our two countries and 
to their thousands of communities have 
been marked, and to challenge our mem- 
bers to measure up to the opportunities 
and responsibilities that will be ours in 
the years ahead. 


(See RESOLUTIONS page 47) 








OUR INHERITANCE 
(From page 14) 


found 
more 


Liberty in some cases is 
through separation, but in 
cases it is found through union. A 
boy sometimes may think that his 
father’s house is restricting. He runs 
away. But you know and I know 
that boys and husbands that run 
away from home usually do not find 
the liberty that they find in union 
of the family 

Churches 
ticed this same principle of seeking 
liberty through severing. If they did 
not like the group they were in, 
they would start another. Today we 
have over 250 Protestant groups in 
America, a disgrace in a way, for the 
way of liberty is not by isolation but 


have sometimes prac- 


by union. 


We nave to find our liberty in this 
crowded world in union. It happens 
that my church stands at just about 
the geographical center of Manhat- 
tan Island, and I sometimes think to 
myself, since I this property, 
why not utilize it to the full and 
build as high as I please? Oh, no, 
says the City of New York. You 
can't build as high as you please on 
This is zoned. You must 


own 


that corne! 


think of the shadow your building 
casts on the other buildings. 

All right, then, I say, we'll go 
down. We own the way down. If we 
go down far enough, we will have a 
gas well and our own fuel supply. 
... We might go down deeper. No, 
says the City of New York, you can’t 
release a gas well in the heart of 
Manhattan! You must think of the 
atmosphere you create. Oh, if you 
were out on the Western plains you 
might go as high as you please and 
as deep as you please, but the land 
out there would be hardly as valu- 
able as New York land. 

Why is the land so valuable in 
the heart of a great city like New 
York or Chicago? Primarily because 
so many people want to live there. 
That’s not the only reason. The other 
reason is this. Those who do live 
there have to think of what shadows 
that their lives and their properties 
cast and the atmosphere they create 
You can ruin a fine piece of property 
by building a slaughter house [near- 
by ]. 

Now we are getting at the center 
of Christian liberty. It is to hold our- 
selves, our lives, our properties, 
with a sensitive regard for the rights 
of others. My friends, we are not 
going to make America free merely 


by making up laws to hold other 
people back. That will lead to back- 
breaking taxation and regimenta- 
tion. We will get it by returning to 
the old God-given principle of hold- 
ing ourselves in. We must develop 
self-control rather than merely 
multiply social control. 

Lord Bolton, the great Britisher, 
once made a speech called “Law and 
Matter.” He said you could divide 
the area of conduct into three zones. 
Over here to the left is a region of 
behavior where we should have no 
laws. Man’s conscience should be 
free. Over here to the right is a re- 
gion of behavior you can regulate by 
law—how fast a driver goes [for 
example]. But in between, said Lord 
Bolton, is an area of behavior where 
you do what you should do not be- 
cause some law compels it, where 
you refrain from doing something 
you shouldn’t do not because some 
policeman compels you, but where 
you are moved by inner sanctions. 
He called it the region of obedience 
to the and he said 
unless we preserve obedience to the 
unenforceable, what will happen is 
this: The region of statutory regu- 
lation will spread and spread and 
spread until we regiment away our 
.THE END 


unenforceable, 


liberties even in free lands. . 





FREEDOM 

(From page 15) 
Kiwanians who are serving their 
country in high government posi- 


there were 641 men in at- 
tendance from 170 different 
It is interesting to note that one out 
in the Senate of the 


tions 
clubs. 


of every fou 
United States, one out of every seven 
in the House, three members of the 
President's cabinet and a member of 
the Supreme Court are Kiwanians. 

The relationship between Kiwanis 
International and the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation has continued 
since Kiwanis International entered 
into an that we would 
join in the co-sponsorship annually 
of National Kids’ Day. It is princi- 
program: 1) to 


agreement 


pally a two-fold 
specifically set aside a day each year 
when special emphasis may be 
placed on the entertaining of chil- 
dren, especially those less privileged; 
and 2) that our Kiwanis clubs may 
on that day put forth a special fund- 
raising program so that they may 
raise money with which to carry out 
their special youth projects through- 
out the entire year. 

All funds raised by Kiwanis clubs 


on National Kids’ Day stay in the 


community where the funds are 
raised and are spent there only for 
the youth work of that club. The 
National Kids’ Day Foundation pri- 


marily raises funds for the purpose 


of promoting National Kids’ Day 
and directing the thinking of the 
people of the United States and 


Canada to the need for giving spe- 


cific attention to the problems of 
youth. 
There has been some criticism of 


the methods used by the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation in the raising 
of funds for the promotion of Na- 
tional Kids’ Day. Your International 
Board of Trustees has given serious 
thought to this matter. It is pleasing 
to report that this problem has been 
forthrightly dealt with and an agree- 
ment reached between Kiwanis In- 
ternational and the National Kids’ 
Day Foundation which we feel con- 
fident will eliminate any further 
criticism of the fund-raising activi- 
ties of the foundation. 

On the last Saturday in Septem- 
ber, we will commemorate the fifth 
National Kids’ Day. We are looking 
forward to the largest participation in 
this activity both as to the number 


of children that will be entertained 
on that day and as to the amount 
of money which will be raised by 
clubs to be expended in their indi- 
vidual youth service projects. 


The time has come when clubs 
located in strategic metropolitan 
centers should become alert to the 


establishment of new clubs in areas 
where there are opportunities for 
extension without encroaching upon 
the interests of the first established 
club. There is not a single instance 
where multiple clubs have been 
established in large city areas that 
reflects any problem for the original 
club, but rather in the opposite di- 
rection, that of increased service. .. . 

In over 1000 Key Clubs under 
charter there is an average of more 
than twenty-five members per club. 
Key Clubs, with the support of high 
school faculties and the sponsorship 
of Kiwanis clubs, have become im- 
portant in developing youth leader- 
ship and the building of a better 
esprit de corps on the part of student 


bodies in all parts of the United 
States, Canada and Hawaii. Their 
projects compare favorably with 


those of Kiwanis clubs. 
The idea of Circle K was orig- 
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inated at Pullman, Washington in 
1936 by Past International President 
Jay N. Emerson. Circle K is an or- 
ganization of college men who direct 
their energy in many fields of service 
within the scope of college and uni- 
versity life. At the present time there 
are fifty-five Circle K Clubs with 
1100 members. 

During recent years there has de- 
veloped an increasing interest in a 
plan whereby Kiwanis might ulti- 
mately acquire a permanent home. 
Over the past several years Inter- 
national Boards have considered this 
matter. The time seems right for 
Kiwanis to look into the future 
needs of a permanent home, both 
from the point of view of economy 
and on the basis of extended office 
space. 

Within the next year and a half 
Kiwanis will have reached another 
milestone in the observance of its 
fortieth birthday. The achievements 
of four decades certainly form a fine 
background for an extended history 
of our organization. An active Spe- 
cial Committee on Kiwanis History, 
under the chairmanship of Past In- 
ternational President O. Sam Cum- 
mings, has given more than a year 
of study to the essential research of 
factual historical data. Several chap- 
ters of the first decade of Kiwanis 
growth have been produced in script 
form. There is a promise of ulti- 
mately producing a historical record 

(see FREEDOM page 44) 


A CHALLENGE 
(From page 19) 


Recent reports from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain give encouraging 
signs that the President’s peace pro- 
gram, as outlined before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, 
has stirred men to action. The peo- 
ples of Czechoslovakia rose up 
against their Communist bosses a 
few weeks ago. And only last week 
the workers in the East Zone of 
Germany demonstrated in protest 
against Communist subjugation. The 
powerful armor of the Russian Army 
quelled those demonstrators, but 
these people will not remain quiet 
for long. The desire for peace is too 
great in the hearts and minds of men 
and women to be long silenced by 
tanks and guns. You can quell free- 
dom-loving people with bullets and 
cannons, but you cannot quell the 
idea of freedom which beats within 
the breast of every individual. 

In his memorable address before 
the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, President Eisenhower 
spelled out the terms upon which a 
sound and durable peace can be 
built. He outlined his program in 
terms which moved the hearts and 
minds of men and women every- 
where. He talked about the objec- 
tives of this country in humanitarian 
terms, in terms all could under- 
stand. 

He discussed things that people 


of the world are most vitally con- 
cerned with: cotton, wheat, wool 
and milk; electric power and wash- 
ing machines; hospitals and roads; 
houses and schools and other of life’s 
necessities. 

It is a sad commentary upon our 
civilization that in this enlightened 
age people must resort to brute force 
in an effort to bring about changes 
in their government. We in America 
are indeed fortunate in that we can 
make our voices heard in the coun- 
cils of government without risking 
our lives or our livelihood. Brute 
force is not required in our scheme 
of things. All we need in this coun- 
try is a good campaign, a will to 
bring about a change and a ballot 
box. Thank goodness! Let’s keep it 
that way! 


You women are here today as the 
wives of men who have taken the 
mantle of leadership in their com- 
munities. You hold a special place. 
Your friends and neighbors look to 
you for guidance and leadership. By 
grasping the opportunity which is 
your special place in your com- 
munity, you can arouse many people 
to take an active part in this crusade 
for peace. Through your efforts in 
this direction you can help solidify 
all-out effort to win the peace which 
must be won. 

This is the challenge of our times. 
I am certain that you will not shirk 
your responsibilities. THE END 





TWO WORLDS 
(From page 17) 


enable them to increase their own 
personal dignity and to make a live- 
lihood. But that is not, in fact, edu- 
cation. If every citizen of this mighty 
land were trained that way, I would 
still say to you, God help the land 
where everybody is trained and no- 
body is educated. 

Education, my friends, has nothing 
whatever to do with vocational skills. 
Education is something of the heart, 
something of the soul. Education is 
something which teaches a young 
man or a young woman to love truth 
and beauty for its own sake. Educa- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with 
providing a man with a standard of 
living. Its task is to provide him with 
a standard of right. Education is 
tolerance. It is understanding. It is 
love of one’s neighbor. . . . Educa- 
tion is sportsmanship. (Your great 
philosopher Henry James - said, 
“Without sportsmanship, there could 
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be no democracy at all.”) Education 
is love. It is mercy. It is compassion. 
It is pity. 

And if men or women do not have 
these things, then they are not truly 
educated. 

One of the tragedies of our time is 
that it is all know-how and no know- 
what. All specialization and no wis- 
dom. All facts and no knowledge. All 
signposts and no destination. We 
have forgotten that there is no sense 
in pasting wings on man unless you 
can give him a winged nature and 
no sense whatever in trying to make 
men free in order to make them 
good. The real task is to make them 
good in order to fit them to be free. 

There is no peace in our world, no 
security, no help whatsoever, unless 
men get back to the eternal truths of 
religion. No one can look out over 
Europe’s welter of hate and injustice 
and infidelity without coming to the 
profound conviction that the true 
source of Europe’s rot is in Europe’s 
forgetfulness of God. And when we 


go back through the last two hun- 
dred years on that continent, you 
understand what has taken place. 
For two centuries, all the great so- 
called intellectuals of Europe told 
their people that religion didn’t mat- 
ter. They said that faith in God was 
outmoded. They asked those people 
to desert and betray all that their 
forefathers had taught them to be- 
lieve. They sowed the seeds which 
came to a flowering in the paganism 
of Nazi Germany and which have 
come to a more sinister end in com- 
munism. 

A few years ago one of our great 
living statesmen, looking out upon 
our world with all its anxieties, all 
of its sorrows, all of its hopes and all 
its plans, said that any plan which 
placed no trust in God was doomed 
to disappointment. My friends, the 
challenge which comes to us today is 
to bring God back to international 
affairs, to bring God back to national 
affairs and to bring men back to a 
life under God. THE END 
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ATOMIC IDEALS 
(From page 20) 


sider our enemies—let me point out 
in all friendliness, in brotherly love, 
if you will, that: 

I am more concerned over the 
spiritual implications of Great Bri- 
tain’s socialism, than the political: 
more concerned over the metaphys- 
ical implications than the physical 

Conceding that communism is an 
aspect of secularism, I am less con- 
cerned French 
than I am other 
of French secularism, over France's 
loss of faith in God. 

[I deplore Italian 


plaisance more than I do Italian lack 


ovel communism 


ove} ramifications 


religious com- 
of political stamina and coherence. 

I come to these conclusions, trying 
to the best of my religious ability to 
from the 


distinguish the means 

ends 

‘ . . . 
Freevom, like charity, begins at 


home—or rather, I should say that 
freedom through charity begins 

in your heart mine. And my 
message here today is to you and to 
me: the noncombatants and private 


and 


citizens who, taken en masse, furnish 
the spiritual and moral climate of 
this country—the spiritual and moral 
climate in which our leaders have to 
work. I am convinced 
climate con- 


live and to 
that we 
ducive to freedom and to peace; that 
we can this new land, this 


North American continent, knit by a 


can create a 


make 


soldierless boundary of brotherly 


love, the remedial sacrament of a 
world old and weary of spirit. 

If you and I can remember that 
example, not precept, makes us 
leaders, makes us means for relig- 
ious ends. 

If we can realize from day to day 
that the ordinary events of our 
earthly living are the means by 
which we all can contribute to di- 
vine ends. 

If we can remember that the profit 
we seek on a business venture is not 
an end in itself, but only a means to 
an end. 

If we can realize that our achieve- 
ment of recognition—membership in 
the country club, elevation to the 
vice-presidency of the company, 
election to public office, receipt of an 
honorary degree—is not an end in 
itself, but a means to the end. 

If you can meet the union repre- 
sentative of your own employees 
and bargain for their labor without 
forgetting that they too have a place 
in the divine pattern, that the efforts 
of none of you, nor the enterprise 
that joins you together, nor even the 
end product of that joint enterprise, 
is an end in itself in God’s plan, but 
only a means. 

If we can remember that the 
clothes we wear, the meals we eat 
for there is no part of our lives too 


trivial for religious orientation—and 


even the grace for our meat is a 
means, not an end. 
If you and I and every other 


American, in political office or out, 
can remember that the dollars we 
send to other nations of the world 
who want to be free or remain free 
are not an end in themselves, either 
as our investment in their economic 
future or our investment in our own 


defense. If those dollars are to 
mean anything more than _ rice- 
down-a-rat-hole, they must be a 


token of our love to our fellowmen 
for the love of God. And every dol- 


lar we send out of sentimental 
altruism or vainglory or fear or 
stupidity stands against us. 

Ir we aT HomE, by opinion and 
through our agents abroad, can 


convey with the means our dollars 
and our technical services supply for 
the ailing economies of our allies, 
can convey with these means and in 
them our realization of the trans- 
cendental ends these means should 
serve. 

If, finally, you and I can remem- 
ber that the politics of any situation 
we get into is only the means by 
which we should seek to achieve the 
religious ends for which we are put 
here upon this earth. 

We become what we The 
future is no brighter and not much 
darker than your ideals or my own. 
...I shall not delude you—the road 
[to freedom and peace] is difficult 
and the task will be hard. But al- 
though God asks some things that 
are hard, He never asks any that are 
THE END 


are. 


unreasonable. 





LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


(From page 24) 


little thing that happened this way. 

We held a convention at which we 
elected our officers. We elected a 
man from Canada to represent us at 
the Canadian Trades Congress. His 
job was just to go there as a delegate. 
After the convention was over, this 
and _ his into their 
trailer started out around the 
country on a little vacation. We 
found out that he had left the con- 
vention city before he signed the 
non-Communist affidavit. 

Being classified as an officer of the 
international union it was his re- 
sponsibility to sign this affidavit. We 
tried to locate him, but we could not. 
The United States Government, 
under the National Labor Relations 
Act, said that unless we could find 
this man and get him to sign the 
non-Communist affidavit . .. our 


man wife got 


and 


4 


compliance number [would be taken 
away]. (Under the act you have a 
number and that’s your compliance 
number.) So we were not in “com- 
pliance” because we could not find 
this man to get him to sign the non- 
Communist affidavit. 

We finally did find him, and we 
received our compliance number 
back. ... What worried me was this: 
Suppose after we found him he 
turned to us and said, “I am not a 
citizen of the United States. I’m a 
Canadian citizen. Why do you want 
me to sign a non-Communist affi- 
davit in the United States?” And if 
he didn’t sign the non-Communist 
affidavit, we would not have been 
able to have a compliance number 
and we could not act under the law. 

Now we would like to see that 
amended so that we wouldn't get 
into that kind of trouble, and we 
would like to see the act amended 
so that they don’t turn over to the 


states the responsibilities of labor 
problems that should be handled by 
the federal government. The reason 
they are turning them over to the 
states today is that some of the state 
laws are more vicious than the Taft- 
Hartley law itself. So we would like 
to see that the law is amended so 
that that is taken care of. 

Now, if these things don’t happen, 
where is it leading us to? It may 
lead to the slowdown in production. 
It may lead to the sitdown. It may 
lead to a greater cut in production if 
labor and management can’t get to- 
gether. And labor leaders like my- 
self have only one wish: that we can 
continue along the lines that we are, 
with labor and management sitting 
down around the table solving their 
problems, seeing that production is 
increased. [We want to see] indus- 
trial strife in this country entirely 
done away with. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dick Walsh. 
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Now we come to the second part of 
our program. We would like to have 
Mr. Steinkraus and Mr. Walsh come 
up here around the microphone and 
see if we can come to grips on the 
questions raised. 

Mr. SternKRAus: Mr. Walsh has ad- 
vanced a few things here that strike 
me as rather odd. I think, for in- 
stance, the reason he gives why we 
should not have a non-Communist 
affidavit pertaining to this fellow 
from Canada is a pretty small detail 
compared to the very important 
thing that we must root out com- 
munism in America. (Applause) Mr. 
Walsh happens to be in a union that 
has not had much of that problem, 
but there are unions which have had 
a very great problem of being 
dominated by communism. And so I 
don’t think that the non-Communist 
affidavit has been a bad thing. I 
would just as soon see the manage- 
ment fellows have to sign it too. The 
important thing we want to do is to 
root communism out of America, 
whether it is in the labor movement 
or management movement, or 
wherever we may find it. (Applause) 
Mr. Watsu: I don’t think I tried to 
should do away with the 
affidavit. I think 
every labor leader should sign the 
non-Communist affidavit. What I 
said was, if it was a citizen of an- 
other country that refuses to sign 
the non-Communist affidavit, should 
that take away from us our right to 
participate under the laws in this 
country? I didn’t say our interna- 
tional union would take action 
against the man who refused to sign 
the non-Communist affidavit and get 
ourselves a new officer. And I don’t 
think the Taft-Hartley Act is doing 
anything to wipe out communism in 
these United States because in our 
international union, as Mr. Stein- 
kraus says, we haven’t had any 
trouble with communism. 

In Hollywood we had plenty to do 
with communism and we have rooted 
it out of Hollywood and we will con- 
tinue to chase it out of there. How- 
ever, after we convict a man of being 
a known Communist in a union, we 
can’t get the employer to fire him 
under the Taft-Hartley Act because 
the Taft-Hartley Act protects him on 
his job instead of taking him off the 
job. 

Mr. STEINKRAUS: I think . . . the 
workers shopping from one union to 
another is certainly the very same 
kind of thing that the worker does 
in shopping around from one factory 
to another where he is going to get 
a better deal. I don’t think he ought 


say we 
non-Communist 
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to expect the government to stop a 
worker from doing whatever he 
wants to do to get the very best deal 
he can, whether it is from a union 
or from a factory. (Applause) 

And I don’t think that the Taft- 

Hartley law has been a bad thing 
about this Communist issue or about 
other issues. . There have been 
polls taken by fellows like Claude 
Robinson where they ask the work- 
ers across the country, “What do you 
think of this particular thing?” And 
the worker has overwhelmingly ap- 
proved every single thing that is in 
the Taft-Hartley law. The only fel- 
lows that don’t like the Taft-Hartley 
law in the main are the labor leaders, 
and I don’t blame them—it makes 
their jobs much tougher. 
Mr. WAtsH: Well, you would expect 
management to say that. (Laughter) 
However, you will also find that 
these polls... are the usual written 
type. If you go to the worker on the 
job and ask what the Taft-Hartley 
Act has done for him, I think you 
will get a different expression... . 

In the Taft-Hartley Act, originally, 
there was a [provision] which speci- 
fied that in legalize the 
union shop you had to go to the 
worker on the job and ask him to 
vote whether he wanted the union 
shop or not. The votes, which cost 
the United States Government a tre- 
mendous amount of money, proved 
that in ninety-four or ninety-five 
per cent of the cases that the work- 
ers did want the union on the job 
and did want to belong to the union. 

As far as shopping around is con- 
cerned, I’m not talking about 
shopping for a [man] to better him- 
self. I’m talking about [this situa- 
tion]: After a union signs a contract, 
the individual on the job is willing 
to ignore and break the contract to 
go to another union which will get 


order to 


him more. That is happening 
today: ..% 
Mr. STEINKRAUS: Well, Mr. Walsh, 


I think you would agree with me on 
the five fundamentals of human 
nature which I outlined. Those things 
are all on the local basis. 

Yet in your presentation you pro- 
pose that the states should not have 
anything to say about labor rela- 
tions. It should go to the federal 
government. Don’t you agree, how- 
ever, that real basic labor-manage- 
ment relations must be handled on 
the lecal level and not far away from 
the worker and his boss? (Ap- 
plause) I believe that the place for 
labor-management relations to be 
carried out is in the community and 
the less the federal government has 


to say about it, I think perhaps the 
better. (Applause) 

John L. Lewis, when once asked 
what he should recommend, said, 
“Wipe out both the Wagner Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act and let free 
people get together on a free basis 
and make their own arrangements 
on a local basis without any federal 
law to control the details of their 
negotiations.” 

Mr. WatsH: Well, I think we can 
agree on your five principles. And I 
think we can agree on bringing the 
negotiations down to the local level. 
I think that’s the only way you can 
really settle the negotiations. How- 
ever, when you bring them down to 
the local level, I don’t think you 
should let management come _ in 
there with both hands free to fight 
and bring labor in there with one 
hand tied behind its back. That is 
one of the main reasons why the 
federal government is turning over 
to the state government some cases 
which belong under the federal law. 

I don’t like the federal law any 
better than you do. However, when 
I go into negotiations and I have a 
law which prohibits me from, let us 
say ... asking for a forty-hour week, 
then I have one hand tied behind my 
back. 

The Taft-Hartley law [and many 
state laws] prohibit labor unions 
from going in and asking for the 
closed shop. ... I think labor should 
have the right to request it, and if it 
can be negotiated with the employer 
I think that [the closed shop] should 
be permitted. ... 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Steinkraus, may I 
ask a question at this point? Mr. 
Walsh’s main statement contained 
many references to legislation as 
being the means through which 
labor gained a great many of its 
present advances. Do you, as a rule, 
feel that legislation that has been 
enacted is in general a good thing or 
a bad thing for labor-management 
relations as relates to production? 

Mr. SternKrAus: Well, Mr. Denny, 
that is a very big question that is 
not easy to answer in just a minute. 
I believe, under the circumstances 
that we have lived as a nation in the 
last twenty years, the legislation that 
was on the books had to be curbed 
because it was all labor and no man- 
agement. I think that labor leaders 

. have been just as constructive in 
their personal thinking as [they] 
could be, but when they have to 
handle things on a national and in- 
ternational basis, [they] . some- 
times act contrary to the best inter- 
ests of their own members. Now, for 
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example, there was a time when the 
entire industry of which my com- 
pany is a part was to be shut down 
by the edict of the international 
union. Well, just how much can any 
company expect to benefit from try- 
ing to develop good local relations if 
when [the union decides] to shut 
down a whole union on a national 
basis that company gets the same 
licking as the company that has been 
hellish on the union? 

It has got to be done on a local 
basis, and, therefore, I don’t think 
that the national legislation should 
go into such great detail. I would 
much rather see broad principles 
laid out by federal statute and the 
details worked out by union leader- 
ship and management together ona 
human relations basis. (Applause ) 
Mr. Watsu: There is a_ certain 
amount of that answer you can nat- 
urally agree with, and I think labor 

would like to have the present 
law wiped out and they would like 
to have a law enacted which would 
give management and labor the right 
to solve their own problems in their 
own ways without jeopardizing the 
public’s interests. 

I happen to represent an interna- 
tional union. It covers the United 
States and Canada, and I can truth- 
fully say in the sixty-six years of 
our existence, we have never had a 
national strike and at the present 
time we don’t look forward to hav- 
ing one. (Applause) And I think 
that labor and management through 
the past number of years has found 
out that they both make mistakes. 
With the experience that they have, 
they should be permitted to sit 
around the table and see if they 
could solve their own problems. 
(Applause ) 

Mr. Sternkraus: I think Mr. Walsh 
has made a statesmanlike statement 
there. I believe if men of good will 
lead unions and management, they 
will soon find out that you can’t have 
a successful union unless it is con- 
nected with a successful enterprise. 
[By the same token] you can’t have 
a successful enterprise unless [man- 
agement is] handling your workers 
in a humane and constructive way, 
giving them opportunities to grow 
and to advance with a constantly 
higher standard of living, with con- 
stantly greater production and lower 
cost to the public, and certainly 
without the continuous difficulties .. . 
by which our normal courses of ac- 
tivity are so often stopped through 
something that the public is not re- 
sponsible for. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very much. 
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The time has come for us to take the 
questions from members of the audi- 
ence. If anyone has a question, 
please step out to the microphone, 
and let us take as many questions as 
we can before the clock rushes on 
to the stopping time. 

Who has the first question: Yes, 
sir; over there. 

QvuESTION: What is a secondary boy- 
cott? 

Mr. WALSH: Well, the secondary 
boycott is something I don’t intend 
to try and define because under the 
Taft-Hartley law, every legitimate 
movement of a union at the present 
time seems to be a secondary boy- 
cott. However, under the law I 
might describe what I think would 
be described by the law as a sec- 
ondary boycott. There is a mill in 
your locality that turns out window 
frames and this mill is nonunion. 
They turn out window frames and 
send them into this building for the 
union carpenters to put in. The mill 
workers picket this building and the 
carpenter refuses to handle the win- 
dow frame because it is a nonunion 
frame. That is considered a second- 
ary boycott. 

I hope that answers your question. 

Mr. STEINKRAUS: Well, I can give 
a much worse example of a second- 
ary boycott. It is not so long ago that 
the General Electric Company, a 
very large corporation with CIO 
unions, couldn’t get any of its stuff 
installed by the AFL installers. Was 
that in the public’s interest? I don’t 
believe it was. I think that type of 
secondary boycott had to be stopped. 
... The manufacturer had a union. 
The installers were union people but 
of different unions and they would 
only install the stuff that was made 
by their own union. That certainly 
is not the American democratic way 
of doing things. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: That was before the 
Taft-Hartley law was passed? 

Mr. STEINKRAUS: Yes. 

Mr. WatsH: As a labor leader I 
think there are some abuses as far 
as boycotts are concerned. How- 
ever, to wipe out all types of boy- 
cotting or notification to the public 
...1 think is wrong. There should be 
some boycotting permitted. ... 
QvuEsTION: Why should not a man 
have the right to work without be- 
longing to the union? Does not the 
Constitution of the United States 
guarantee a man that freedom? 

Mr. Denny: That is an old question. 
Mr. Walsh, would you care to an- 
swer that as a union representative? 
Mr. Watsu: Oh, I am not going to 
get into a discussion on that. I might 


say, you are here in the great City 
of New York, and if you walk down- 
stairs and try to get on the subway 
without putting your dime in the 
turnstile, they won’t let you on. Free 
riders are not welcome any place. 
Mr. STEINKRAUS: Well, Mr. Walsh, I 
know you have a much more pro- 
found answer to this question than 
that, and I am unwilling to accept 
that as the most serious answer you 
can give to it. (Applause) 

I believe that the great thing that 
America has given to this age and to 
this civilization is freedom—freedom 
of the individual to worship where 
he will, to say what he wants to and 
to work where he wants to. (Ap- 
plause) I believe that unions have 
done a great service to this country 
in helping management to realize 
that the worker is entitled to a larger 
share of what he helps create. But I 
do not believe that the unions have 
a right to insist that a man cannot 
work in a certain company unless he 
joins their union. (Applause ) 

It should be a matter of free 
choice, with very few exceptions. I 
will say there are some exceptions in 
my judgment—in the building trades 
where the union really provides the 
jobs and where a contractor asks the 
union to furnish him with a certain 
number of carpenters for a certain 
number of days. Then I can see 
where that kind of a setup requires 
the closed shop. But by and large 
in industry ... we ought to be will- 
ing to let any strong young man 
learn any trade he wants to 
learn without paying tribute. And in 
this great city he has to pay very 
high tribute to learn certain trades. 
Freedom comes ahead of unionism, 
in my judgment, or anything else 
because it is at the core of the suc- 
cess of this great nation. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. And now 
for the summaries. 

Mr. Watsu: I think your job as Ki- 
wanians is to go home to your com- 
munities and to look at these prob- 
lems of labor and management. If 
there happens to be a strike in your 
community, you are duty-bound to 
find out what the strike is about and 
to try and find out which side is right 
and which is wrong. I don’t think 
that you or I or anybody else should 
agree with the man or the organiza- 
tion that is wrong, whether it be a 
labor organization or whether it be 
an organization of management. So 
your job would be to find out who is 
right and then to support the one 
that is right... . You will not look 
upon the law from the side of man- 
agement, and you will not look upon 
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the law from the side of labor, but 
you will look upon the law with fair 
eyes, with a sense of good judgment. 
And let us all work together to find 
out—you in your community and me 
as a labor leader—that we can learn 
who is right and support [that or- 
ganization]. (Applause) 

Mr. STEINKRAUS: In the midst of all 
of the excitement and the interest of 
your convention here, you must 
realize that... the world is facing a 
struggle that is beyond the recogni- 
tion of most of us. The fight between 
freedom and slavery has never been 
as keen on an international basis as 
it is right now, and the decisions 
which our government is having to 
face are of a very grave and serious 
nature. 





It is very easy for you and me to 
think that it is “their” problem. ... 
You are also responsible for the so- 
lution of these problems, and you 
must not underestimate the value of 
your single efforts. When you think 
of history and think that once a 
young man went from town to town 
preaching principles and was cruci- 
fied when He was still a young man, 
and only had about a dozen follow- 
ers, and think of the influence He has 
exercised upon the world, you 
should realize that you too can ex- 
ercise a great influence in your own 
community. 

Somebody was telling me _ the 
other day about the latest atomic ex- 
plosion, and he asked, “Do you real- 
ize how such an explosion begins?” 
He said, “Well, you know the atom 
is the smallest thing you can imag- 
ine, almost. It is so small that no 
one can see it. But it is one little 
atom and another little atom igniting 
each other that starts the holocaust 
of millions, billions and trillions of 
atoms all exploding at the same 
time.” 

You may be the atom in your com- 
munity. You may be the man who 
can start the spark of something 
worthwhile, you members of Ki- 
wanis who stand for high ideals. 
Don’t ever sell yourselves short. De- 
velop your own philosophy of life 
and be sure wherever you have the 
time that you act on it a little bit 
every day. Array yourselves with 
the good movements in your com- 
munity. Be counted among those 
who are on the constructive side of 
each current issue. 

Mr. Denny: You have heard two 
admirable presentations by two of 
our really noble men who represent 
the leadership in the fields of labor 
and management. THE END 
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ITH ALL its spectacular productions, show business has 
never seen anything like “Dancing Waters,” the display that 
thrilled thousands of Kiwanis conventioneers in New York 
City. “Oohs” and “Aahs” escaped the audience as delicate columns 
of water were made to dance like sprites in time to 
music. Colored lights played over the streams of water changing 
them from fiery red to cool, distant blue and then bright 
Kelly green. The columns of water are controlled by an operator 
who sits at an organ-like console. A touch of his finger can 
send a dozen fountains swooshing fifty feet skyward. Or he can 
produce bubbling fountains a few feet high. The water 
travels through a maze of pipe several thousand feet long and is 
squirted into precise formations through 4000 separate jets. 
Nineteen electric motors supply the power. This exciting display 
was made in Germany and was unveiled last year at the 
industrial exhibition in West Berlin. Costing about $250,000 to 
build, the show “wowed” audiences in Europe just as it has 
on this side of the Atlantic. “Dancing Waters” had its New World 
premiére in Radio City Musical Hall back in 1952. So popular was 
this unusual display that Radio City featured it again in a 
special Easter production. Soon after its New York premiere 
“Dancing Waters” went on tour. It has been shown at fairs 
and carnivals throughout the United States and Canada, and 
Kiwanians who saw the spectacle at the recent convention can 
testify how much it would add to your big state or county 
fair. Plan now to take advantage of the availability of this 
spectacular attraction. Write for prices and complete information. 
Then sit down with the members of your club and see whether 
the “Dancing Waters” can be used in your community. Since many 
Kiwanians serve on fair planning boards, it should be easy to 
bring this matter to the attention of the proper authorities. 
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AIR FORCE 

(From page 22) 
duced air power than anything 
else . 

When we are hit by a 
shortage of people, no one in the Air 
Force can simply wave his hand and 
say: “. .. Take the trumpeter out 
of the band, the second cook out of 
the kitchen, and put them to work 
on the radar gunsight for the Sabre- 
jets.” The impossibility of sub- 
stitutions like this is one of the rea- 
sons why it has always been my 
policy to guard against surplus per- 
sonnel in the Air Force... . 

Reducing the manpower require- 
ments for the Air Force [has] 
proved no small task. .. . I called in 


serious 


advisors from business and from 
leading schools of business adminis- 
tration to search for every possible 
saving that could be made. The Air 
Force established an outstanding 
record of cooperation with all 
agencies, such as the Sarnoff Com- 
mission, which were trying to find 
ways of reducing manpower. Al- 
though many of the experts were 
skeptical of the drastic limitations 
we imposed upon ourselves, we were 
proud of the results. Unfortunately, 
however, our plans left us with none 
of the padding, the slack and the 
safeguards that seem to be taken for 
granted by people who do not know 
the facts. When other heavy cuts 
were allotted to us, the effectiveness 
of our force was endangered. This 





FREEDOM 
(From page 39) 


not only of high quality, but suffi- 
ciently tell the 
whole story of Kiwanis in a way to 
interest all Kiwanians and the gen- 
eral public. 

Kiwanis 
petitive, capitalistic system. It stands 
squarely behind the fighting of in- 
flation with its lowering of the value 
of our currency. It is deeply inter- 
ested in our countries’ economy, the 
balanced 


comprehensive to 


stands for a free, com- 


elimination of waste, a 
budget and the reduction of taxes. 
It believes in the strengthening of 
the moral fiber of our people through 
home, church and school. It is in- 
cumbent upon all of us to continue 


our fight against the socialization of 
our countries and the preservation 
of our free capitalistic system. 

The only alternative to a 
capitalistic system is a government- 
planned and a_government-con- 
trolled economy. Such a_ system 
would be socialistic no matter what 
its proponents might call it. Whether 
we are to continue the form of gov- 
ernments as given to us by our 
founding fathers, or change them to 
a socialistic or collectivistic system, 
is squarely up to our people... . It 
is, therefore, our responsibility to 
make sure that we continue our 
forms of government that have made 
us the greatest nations in the world 
with the greatest amount of free- 
dom of any peoples. THE END 


free 
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a stock story.. 


W aces we refer to “watered stock,” 
we mean overinflated securities of 


some sort or other. But that’s not 
what the term meant originally. 
Many years ago a New Yorker 


named Daniel Drew thought up the 
money-making scheme which coined 
the expression. 

In those days farmers used to 
drive their cattle into New York 
City, selling them at a central mar- 
ket place at the posted rate per 
pound. Drew turned himself into a 








sort of middleman, traveling, each 
morning, out one of the country 
roads. He’d meet a farmer driving 
a herd toward the city and offer to 
buy the animals at the established 
market rate. It was a good deal for 
the cattlemen, and many sold their 
herds to Drew. Letting the animals 
pause as often as they wished to 
drink from the Harlem River, Daniel 
Drew drove them into market. The 
increased weight of his “watered 
stock” gave him a neat profit, and 
eventually added a colorful phrase 
to our language. —Mary Alkus 








is the problem that now confronts 
us. 

One year from now the first of the 
hundreds of thousands of men who 
enlisted in the Air Force after the 
invasion of Korea will become 
eligible for discharge. We expect to 
lose some 15,000 of these trained 
men each month—perhaps' even 
more unless we can get better family 
housing and better pay for those 
whose abilities entitle them to such 
consideration. Each of these men 
who leave the Air Force will take 
with him an investment in pay, 
clothing and training amounting to 
some $14,000, and he will take skills 
that cannot be replaced for another 
four years.... 

For two years the Air Force will 
be losing trained men almost as fast 
as it has been able to recruit un- 


trained men. The number may 
amount to one-third of its entire 
strength. During the next twelve 


months we could, except for man- 
power ceilings, enlist more than 
100,000 men that we are now set up 
to train as replacements. But at the 
present time we are forced to turn 
away 9000 volunteers a month while 
enlisting only 3000... . 

Even if all present 
were lifted, we would still 
serious manpower problem for the 
future. No one can predict just 
what will happen to the Air Force 
if they are not lifted. 

Perhaps the tendency to measure 
air power in numbers of planes alone 
and to forget the people is somewhat 
related to our buying millions of 
new automobiles while forgetting to 
provide highways and parking 
space. ... After all, it was not pro- 
duction that saved us when large 
numbers of new MIGs from Russia 
threatened to sweep the skies of 
Korea and drive us from the penin- 
sula. It was not even the superiority 
of our planes—it was the superiority 
of a small number of Air Force pilots 
who fought against heavy odds and 
won an overwhelming victory... . 


restrictions 
have a 


Wore tHe dependable cooperation 
of our closest ally, Canada, we are 
improving our defenses against the 
greatest threat we face—the danger 
of atomic attack across the top of the 
globe. And we must continue to 
improve the greatest protection for 
us and all our allies—our ability to 
launch powerful air blows against 
the heart of any aggressor nation, 
no matter how wide its territory. 
This ability to strike counterblows 
through the air remains our greatest 
military asset.... THE END 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 
(From page 27) 


Frequent mention is made by tour- 
ing members that our contempo- 
raries seem to be doing a better job 
of publicizing the time and place of 
meetings of their clubs for the bene- 
fit of traveling members. New alumi- 
num reflector signs are now available 
from the Supplies Department of the 
General Office in Chicago. 

Income from advertising sources, 
although ahead of last year, is not 
up to the potential we have every 
reason to expect. Current income 
could be doubled through the active 
cooperation of members in positions 
to influence national advertisers who 
want to reach the selected market 
we cover. 

The fourth observance of National 
Kid’s Day last September was a 
spectacular success among 1537 Ki- 


wanis communities. These clubs 
raised $647,048 through fund-raising 
projects that day. Some 931,832 


youngsters were entertained at spe- 
cial events in their honor. Through 
the active cooperation of the United 
States Air Force, 130 air bases held 
open house for more than 157,000 
youngsters in their areas. On the 
strength of this successful experi- 
ence, the Air Force staff is now lay- 
ing plans for greater participation 
this year on our fifth observance of 
this event on September 26, 1953. ... 

The work of Kiwanis is performed 
by many hands. Its scope is so vast 
that it is impossible to recognize all 
of those whose devoted services have 
inspired the achievements of the past 
year. Our success has been due to 
the combined efforts of all club, dis- 
trict and International officers, en- 
thusiastically supported by a loyal 
and dedicated army of Kiwanians. 


Behind their accomplishments lie 
the careful planning of 2700 organ- 
ization conferences held to insure 
skillful and effective administration. 

We must not be content until 
every club takes advantage of this 
unique and tested method for organ- 
izing all committee work .. . 

We have dedicated our efforts this 
year to the preservation of “Freedom 
—Our Sacred Trust.” We are not 
only concerned about political and 
religious freedom, freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press, but all 
freedoms that create an atmosphere 
in which the spirit of men and wom- 
en and boys and girls may grow. If 
we can create that atmosphere in 
such a way that every child and 
adult will have an opportunity to 
strengthen the spiritual forces within 
him, then we shall begin to realize 
the potential capacities of our peo- 
ple. rHE END 





IRON CURTAIN 
(From page 31) 


hay land. There were 272 Russian 
families living on the farm, total 
population being about 1075. Each 
family lived in a small shack at the 
edge of the farm and the shacks were 
used not only for the living quarters 
but also to shelter one cow and two 
sheep. ... 

We saw no horses and no machin- 
ery, but were told that the machin- 
ery was allotted from some central 
machinery place for use on that col- 
lective farm and others.... 

The proceeds of the farm are di- 
vided somewhat as follows: first, 
the state takes what share it feels 
necessary; then seed is set aside for 
the following year; then additional 
seed is set aside in case there should 
be a drought the first year; then 
those who have worked the farm re- 
ceive wages depending upon the 
number of hours worked in the year, 
and the balance, if any, is left for 
the general welfare of the children 
of the families. ... 

Since 1919, the youth of Russia 
has been taught Communism and 
that there is no God. However, 
Easter Eve impressed us with the 
fact that there is still religion in the 
hearts of many Russian people. 

At midnight we visited the large 
Orthodox church in Moscow at 
which the patriarch officiated. With 
him were a couple dozen assistant 
priests and acolytes. We drove to the 
church at about midnight and saw 
thousands of people in the streets 
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outside of the church. The police had 
to open up the lines for us to drive 
through, and again when we went 
into the side entrance of the church. 
The church held about 2000 people 
and was filled, everybody standing. 
We listened to the services for about 


two hours and left and found as 
many outside as before. We were 
told the services would continue 


until daylight. ... 

Possibly the most surprising ex- 
perience was the visit to the Krem- 
lin. We were conducted through a 
private entrance and went through 
the Czars’ churches, palaces, parlia- 
ment buildings, museums and other 
places of interest. 

Members of our Embassy in Rus- 
sia said they had never known of 


* * * * * w * 


Those who go directly to the point 
are usually blunt. —Mary Alkus 


* * * * * * * 


anyone to take pictures in the Krem- 
lin and that no one had been permit- 
ted into the churches in the Krem- 
lin. They had been confined to an 
area of twenty-five miles in diam- 
eter in Moscow. 

The Kremlin, by the way, as you 
undoubtedly know, means “fortress” 
and has a large wall around it some 
thirty or forty feet high, and occu- 
pies a space similar to a dozen or 
more city blocks, as we know them. 
The paintings in the churches are 
magnificent, and the former Czars’ 


thrones, chariots, jewels and other 
valuables are indescribable. 

We got the impression that the 
people feel that they have improved 
their position over the old regime, 
and that by continuous work and 
labor, they may some day be able to 
enjoy some of the privileges of liv- 
ing. Of course, the purpose of the 
terrific propaganda that takes place 
constantly, especially against the 
United States, is to convince their 
people that if war comes that Rus- 
sia has been attacked, and they will 
be called upon wholly for defensive 
purposes. How convincing that prop- 
aganda is, no one really knows. But 
we had the feeling that the people, 
as such, do not want more war.... 

Everyone in Russia, including uni- 
formed men, is compelled to carry 
an identification card, and make 
regular reports to the secret police. 
People generally were grim and 
austere-looking. They seemed td 
carry on very little conversation and 
very seldom did one see a smile. In 
fact, the only enthusiasm displayed 
was at the ballet and folk-dancing, 
and the dancers would respond to as 
many as eight or ten curtain calls. 
There were no nightclubs, and al- 
though there were orchestras at the 
restaurants, we saw no dancing. 

None of the people with whom we 
came in contact asked any questions. 
Maybe they were afraid to. They 
seemed to pretend to know all about 
our way of life... . One does get the 
impression that there is some kind 
of torment passing through the mind 
of the average Russian. THE END 








THINK ANEW 
(From page 31) 


preventing the independence of Is- 
rael from causing a war of wide- 
spread proportions. It used its in- 
fluence in a most effective manner to 
prevent the independence of Indo- 
nesia from causing a conflagration. 
It played a decisive part in ending 
hostilities between India and Paki- 
stan in connection with the dispute 
over the Kashmir. 

Those are some of the things it 
has which are things. 
But, of course, you can never dram- 
atize the wars that don’t happen as 
much as you can those that do. 

There has been some just criticism 
of the United Nations. It was criti- 
cized last November and December 
when reports came out that among 
the Americans employed, there were 
many subversives. All I can say to 
you is, when I took office last Janu- 
ary I brought with me 2000 forms, 
six-page forms, of the most search- 
All of the American 
employees of the United Nations 
have filled out those forms. They are 
being processed by the FBI and the 
Civil Service Commission, and I am 
hopeful by the end of the year that 
whole problem will be completely 
cleaned up and disposed of. There 
was only one American who refused 
to fill out that form, and in the lan- 
guage of bureaucracy, she has been 
terminated. She is no longer there. 

There has been some criticism be- 
cause it looked for awhile as though 
the Soviet Union using the 
United Nations simply as a sounding 
board to promote its propaganda 
line of the cold war. Well, I think 
that problem is on its way to being 
solved because now we have adopted 
the practice of speaking [up]. The 
minute or the second after a Com- 
munist speaker stops, why, some- 
body from the United States gets 
up and says something which inter- 
feres with the headlines and propa- 
ganda. They [the Russians] are no 
longer going to have it ali their own 


done good 


ing character 


was 


way. 

The other criticism is that the 
United States put up too big a pro- 
portion of the manpower in Korea. 
Now, let me talk about that for a 
minute. Out of every one hundred 
men in the division forward zone— 
that’s the front in Korea—fifty-two 
are South Koreans, thirty-eight are 
United States troops and ten are 
United Nations troops. Now, of 
course we would like it better if in- 
stead of ten, it were twenty or thirty, 
but if you didn’t have the United 


Nations, you wouldn’t have the ten. 

Remember the order of events. 
The United States got into Korea to 
repel the aggression, and after that 
the United Nations got in. It wasn’t 
the United Nations that sucked the 
United States in. ... The fact the 
United Nations did not contribute 
more troops is not the fault of the 
United Nations; it is the fault of the 
fact that requirements were imposed 
to provide dollars and to provide 
mechanized equipment which many 
of these countries simply couldn’t 
provide. 

In spite of the many dark clouds 
on the horizon, I cannot but be op- 
timistic about the future because I 
feel we are alert. I feel we are mak- 
ing progress. I feel we are getting 
realistic. 

Six years ago a lot of 
thought if a few distinguished law- 
yers scattered different 
countries drafted a charter and then 
the charter was ratified by the na- 
tions and then an organization was 
set up in a nice new building over 
here on the East River, that we 
would then have an automatic peace 
producer and an automatic war pre- 
venter. Now we are learning it isn’t 
that simple. If the United Nations is 
as automatic as a burglar alarm, it 
is doing very well. After the bell 
rings, it is up to us. It is as good as 
what we put into it.... 

Abraham Lincoln said in _ the 
worst darkest hour of the Civil War 
—and I can quote him from mem- 
ory—“The occasion is piled high 
with difficulties and we must rise 
with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act 
must disenthral our- 


people 


around 


anew. We 
selves.” 


What Lincoln said in the depths 
of the Civil War is pretty good 
thinking for us in this dark hour in 
the world situation. We are think- 
ing anew. We are acting anew. We 
are getting more realistic in our 
understanding of what it takes to 
organize peace. We have here in 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold a 
realistic, intelligent, serious man 
who does not accept things simply 
because somebody said them once, 
but who is doing his own independ- 
ent thinking as he goes along. 

So as we get more realistic, we can 
also get more effective. And as this 
happens, there can be no doubt as 
to which cause will be successful in 
the end. Our free world exalts men 
and the Communist policy debases 
men, [and so] if we practice what 
we preach by our actions, there is 
no doubt about the outcome. 

Let us leave the violent words and 
the violent deeds to the Communist 
propagandists. Let us do the things 
we can that are wise and prudent 
and well thought out, to bind up the 
wounds of the world and to help 
people get on their feet—not by give- 
away rat-hole programs but by well 
thought-out that the 
swamps can be drained and the des- 
erts can be irrigated, and man can 
at least have enough in his stomach 
to keep him going. 

One of my colleagues in the United 
Nations says, “A hungry man is more 
interested in four sandwiches than 
he is in four freedoms.” There is a 
lot of truth in that, and you are not 
going to get men to fight hard or 
care very much for a freedom they 
haven’t got when all they are worry- 
ing about is where the next piece of 
bread is coming from. ... THE END 


programs so 





better for that knowledge. Your 


of us at the United Nations. 


at the United Nations. 


difficulties. 





REMARKS BY UN SECRETARY - GENERAL HAMMARSKJOLD 


Tue Unitep Nations has reason to know you [Kiwanians] well and to feel 
International convention 
support of the United Nations and your Objective of promoting world peace 
through international understanding certainly are well appreciated by all 


I know that you will have full understanding of the difficulties we face 
We, too, are trying to build. 
in an international field is long and difficult. 
sary to tell you that the difficulties are quite considerable, but I want to 
show you that we at the United Nations, working in a spirit similar to that 
which your organization has laid down in its general purposes and Ob- 
jectives, are doing what is in our power to grapple with these [world] 


It is true of our joint effort in Korea and it is true of the work of the 
United Nations as it is true of all our activities—all our serious activities 
and our finest hopes—that we need not be sure of success in order to per- 
severe, and that perseverance will bring success. 


resolution in 


The task of building 
It would, indeed, be unneces- 
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MEET PRESIDENT DON 
(From page 34) 


Smith and which now is a Mormon 
shrine and a monument to the futil- 
ity of violence; to the courthouse in 
the square, with its peaceful and 
beautiful park and with the lively 
streets of the business district all 
around. 

Delegates at the New York City 
convention were impressed with the 
fact that Don was obviously looking 


forward to the year ahead—long 
years in the Kiwanis harness had 
not rubbed off any of his enthusi- 


asm. To this reporter he spoke at 
length about what is to be a major 


emphasis of the forthcoming pro- 
gram: the encouragement of more 
teaching of Americanism in the 
schools. 

‘T hope,” he said, “we can find 


ways of helping one particular group. 
the fourteen to 
eighteen. That’s a tough period for 
kids now. Just around the corner for 
the boys is the draft, and just around 


I mean youngsters 





RESOLUTIONS 
(From page 37) 


In Appreciation of General 
Office Staff 


the work of the Secretary, 
the Assistant Secretary and the staff of 
the General Office of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional in Chic of great and in- 
creasing value to all districts, clubs and 
individual members of Kiwanis; and 

WHEREAS, we feel that such loyal, 
courteous, untiring and dedicated service 
should be gratefully recognized by all 
Kiwanians; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we extend to all of them our deep and 
heartfelt appreciation for their service in 
helping us to vitalize and give enduring 
character to the Objects, aims and ideals 
of Kiwanis. 


WHEREAS, 


‘ago is 


Appreciation 


After thirty-eight years, Kiwanis Inter- 
national accepted the repeated invitation 
of New York Kiwanians to permit them 
to act as hosts to an International Con- 
vention. As this Convention closes, it is 
obvious that any future invitation need 
only be extended to be immediately ac- 
cepted. 

As we approach the close of this Thirty- 
Eighth Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and plan to return to our homes, 
we are filled with gratitude to our hosts, 
to those who participated on our pro- 
gram, to the press and radio, to those 
Kiwanians and friends of Kiwanis whose 
courtesies to our members and their fam- 
ilies made this Convention memorable, 
and to all others whose warm hospitality 
have made it an imperishable memory. 

To each and all of these individuals 
and organizations we express our thanks 
and heartfelt appreciation. THE END 
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the corner for the girls, of course, is 
the uncertainty and heartache which 
that entails. Kiwanis should be ready 
to help any good program—cultural, 
educational or recreational—that will 
show these young people that though 
it takes a little longer to get to them 
now, the opportunities are still here.” 

Shortly after Don became a citizen 
of Carthage, Dr. Harvey Hoover, 
then president of Carthage College, 
paid him a visit. 

“Mr. Forsythe,” said, 
would you like to come out to the 
college and, as an avocation, start a 
little journalism department for us?” 

“I wouldn’t mind ing 
said Don. 

“Fine. 
and next year 
time instructor to take over.” 

Don got it started. now and 


he “how 


start one,” 


this year, 
in a full- 


You get it going 
we'll bring 


Every 


then he’d ask Dr. Hoover when he 
intended to bring in that full-time 
instructor, and Dr. Hoover always 
assured him it would be “any day 
now.” 

Nine years passed before “any day 
now” arrived. But, looking back, 
Don says he really didn’t care. He 


enjoyed those nine years and felt 
proud to see many of his students go 
out into the profession and make a 
name for themselves. For the past 
ten years Don has also been a trustee 
of Carthage College and is serving 


his fifth year as secretary of the 
board. 
That’s the new president of Ki- 


wanis International. What’s a little 


more service along the way for the 
man from Carthage? Don puts it 
this way: 

“The thing I like best about a 


small town is that it keeps you on 
your toes. In a little place like 
Carthage, you’re just naturally ex- 
pected to do something in return for 
the space you occupy.” THE END 








TAKE IT TO THE BIG BOY 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 
Augusta Academy in 1742. Fort Defiance, 
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Virginia. A distinguished R.O.T.C. School 
in the f doah Valley of Vir- 
ginia. 


Send for catalog. 
Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
A Kiwanian for 31 years. 
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DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel. Atlanta, Ga 


The DINKL ER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
3irmingham, Ala 


The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La, 






















Hot OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 


H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 




















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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KIWANIS CLUB _Box 813 
Santa Monica, California | 
Please send me information on how our | 
club can raise money this new and easy | 
way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. | 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 
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In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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PROGKAM SUGGESTIO 


OCTOBER 
>» National Newspaper Week 
Freedom of the press is one of the 


greatest liberties enjoyed by our two 
nations. And lately it has become one 
of the most imperiled. During National 
Newspaper Week, October 1-8, the im- 
portance of maintaining freedom of the 
press will be expounded far and wide, 
and many Kiwanis clubs will salute the 
press by getting the facts about news 
suppression firsthand from local jour- 


nalists. Other clubs will ask a local 
editor or reporter simply to speak on 
the newspaper game in general. News- 


papermen usually receive these invita- 
for they provide the jour- 
nalist with an opportunity to talk to 
current problems or just 
Kiwanians look to the 
visit as a means of 


tions gladly, 


readers, air 
let off steam. 
newspapermen’s 
learning about a most fascinating pro- 
fession. It’s excellent public relations 
for all concerned. 


> Fire Prevention Week 

When was the last time your 
nity had a major fire? Ask a fire de- 
partment official to visit your club Oc- 
tober 4-10 and tell about it— 
especially how the fire started and how 
it could have prevented. An 
inspiring talk on fire could 
start your club on a drive to eliminate 
local fire hazards. If a fireman, fire 
insurance expert or community official 
concerned with the fire-prevention 
problem isn’t available for a speech, the 


commu- 


you all 


been 
prevention 


local library can furnish information 
for a fascinating’ talk about famous 
fires and how they could have been 


prevented. 


>» Thanksgiving Day in Canada 

The importance of observing an official 
day of thanks is a substantial theme for 
a club program. A local clergyman can 
be called upon to lead the club in the 
examination of the spiritual truths that 
have guided Canadians through their 
country’s history. Or, several clergy- 
men can be invited to form a sym- 
posium, each giving a ten- or fifteen- 
minute talk on the value of Thanks- 
giving Day, which Parliament has set 
for October 12 this year. 


> United Nations Week 

Many organizations planning to com- 
memorate United Nations Week, Oc- 
tober 19-25, are arranging forum dis- 
cussions. Speakers are asked to ex- 
change ideas on such topics as: What 
The UN Is Doing to Settle International 
Political Disputes, The Power of the 
UN Security Council, and The Work of 
the United Nations in Social and Eco- 
nomic Fields. To get information about 
the UN and for assistance in planning a 
special United Nations Week program, 
write to the American Association for 
the United Nations, New York 21, New 
York. 





S 


>» Hunting Season 

So many Kiwanians like to hunt that a 
club can never go wrong in planning a 
program devoted to hunting. October 
is the ideal month for such a program. 
Invite members of the club to tell some 
of their experiences with guns and 
Or perhaps there is someone in 
your community who is noted for his 
hunting exploits. Films on the subject 
can be obtained from state conservation 
departments, local sportsmen’s clubs or 
Field and Stream Magazine, 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


game. 


>» Key Club Week 

Even if your club doesn’t sponsor a 
Key Club, the period set aside as a 
salute to this -October 
11-17—is a good time to stage a pro- 
gram devoted to youth work. As an 
aid in planning such a meeting, each 
club president will receive a statement 


organization 


of suggestions. 


» Films Available 


A new 16mm sound 
“Wonderland of Vision,” 
explanation of how the 
includes facts about eyesight ex- 
The film runs twenty min- 
can be borrowed from the 
Better Vision Institute, Inc., 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
Films of interest to the committee on 
agriculture and conservation and to the 
club in general may be secured, free 
of cost, from the Association Films, Inc. 
Information of the films may be ob- 
tained by writing to one of the follow- 
Broad at Elm, Ridge- 
79 East Adams Street, 
351 Turk Street, San 
Francisco, California; 1915 Live Oak 
Street, Dallas, Texas. Travelogue films 
of Canada are available free of cost. 
For information on these films, US 
borrowers should write to any of the 
following addresses: Canadian Travel 
Film Library, 500 West Madison Street, 
Chicago 6, Illinois; or 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 20, New York. 
Canadian clubs can obtain the films 
through their local community film 
library or their Provincial Government 
Travel Bureau. 


and color film, 
gives a brief 
eye functions 
and 
amination. 
utes and 


ing addresses: 
field, New Jersey; 
Chicago, Illinois; 


>» Other Events in October 
Three other days that 
programs are: Canadian Navy Day, 
October 6; Columbus day, October 12; 
and Alaska Day, October 18. 


suggest good 


COMING EVENTS 

>» November 

American Art Week—November 1-7 

National Education Week—November 
8-14 

Armistice Day—November 11 

Remembrance Day (Canada) 
ber 11 

Thanksgiving Day (US)—November 22 


-Novem- 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 





If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 


you 


and your company—are doing a needed 


job for the National Blood Program. 


2 OOOOO0O 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY’S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP ALIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American... the need for 
blood is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 








America’s blood bank needs more blood, now. Be a regular depositor and know 
that your dividend is saving a life of some American—somewhere. 


It may be a soldier shot down in battle, suffering from shock. Or someone 
here at home, sick and in dire need of new blood to restore life. A mother ih 
childbirth, or a child in an accident. 


America must give. America is you. Won’t you call your Red Cross, Armed 
Forces or Community Blood Donor Center right now, for an appointment? 


GIVE 


=} Mele)» 


.. give it again and again 
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NOW! 


The Greatest 
| HOSPITALIZATION § 
{ value J 
SEVER OFFERED} 


PROTECTS Y 


Look ahead! Think what a blessing it 
will be to fall back on reliable help 
with those Hospital bills. ACT NOW! 


Smiling and healthy today — in a Sky-high Hospital bills can wreck your 
Hospital bed tomorrow! It can happen life savings if you don’t have enough 
to you, and with shocking suddenness! Hospitalization. Mail Coupon Below! 


OU and YOUR FAMILY 











case SICKNESS or ACCIDENT . . 


This Policy is Sold 
Only By Mail! ... It's 
Good Anywhere in 
U.S. and Possessions! 
If sickness of occident puts 
you in o@ Hospital bed — 
you'll look bock and thank 
your lucky stars you were 
wise enough to take out 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” 
Policy. It's the sensible, 


WE PAY CASH DIRECT TO YOU 


MAIL 
COUPON 


oN 
per 


IN ADDITION TO WHAT YOU MAY COLLECT FROM OTHER INSURANCE 
Go to the Hospital for a day, a week, a month, a year or 
longer — your “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy pays Benefits just as 
long as you stay — there’s absolutely no time limit! 


My, what blessed help! What's more, 
the “NO TIME LIMIT” Policy, pays off 
in cash direct to you — regardless of 
what you may collect from any other 
insurance policy for the same dis- 
ability, including Workmen's Com- 
pensation. This is important — it 
means you can carry the low cost 
“NO TIME LIMIT” Policy IN ADDI- 
TION to any other insurance — then 
collect two ways in case of Hospital 


confinement. This is the way practical 
minded folks are protecting their 
savings against today’s sky-high 
Hospital bills. 

So be wise! If you’re already insured 
with one Policy get the “NO 
TIME LIMIT’ Policy for vital EXTRA 
protection. Of course if you‘re not 
insured at all, then by all means get 
this Policy just as fast as you can — 
before it’s too late. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH, SURGERY, POLIO INCLUDED 


This is truly the opportunity of a lifetime. We give you more coverage, 
better coverage, longer coverage at a low cost you can easily afford. The 
“NO TIME LIMIT’ Policy ‘‘thinks’’ of everything. You get generous Hos- 
pital Room and Boord Benefits for sickness or accident (rest homes, sani- 
tariums and Govt. Hospitals excluded) . . . you get Cash Benefits for 73 
Surgical Operations . . . Lump Cash for accidental death . . ~*~. Cash 
Payment for loss of eyes, hands, feet . . . special Polio Protection, plus 
still other valuable coverages. Maternity Rider is available at slight 
extra cost. There’s no waiting period for benefits to start. One Policy 
covers individual or entire family, birth to age 75. You'll see the low 
costs in the booklet we send you. Remember — all benefits are paid in 
CASH DIRECT TO YOU. DON’T TAKE CHANCES — BE PROTECTED. Send 
for our FREE BOOK which tells all about this remarkable, low cost 
insurance value. 


DON’T WAIT TILL IT’S TOO LATE! ACT NOW! 


RUSH COUPON FOR VALUABLE FREE BOOK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 
Dept. 853-KW, Wilmington 99, Del. 


practicol way to protect your own 
boank account agoinst the onslaught of 
high Hospital! costs. Ask anyone who's 
been through o siege of Hospital bills. 
They'll tell you what o comfort it is 
to hove good, safe Hospitalization to 
fall back on. And we offer you so 
much more for your money. So ACT 
TODAY! Do it before trouble strikes. 


YOU CAN GET MATERNITY 
For slight extra cost husband and wife 
con hove a MATERNITY RIDER attached 
to their regular Policy and this will 
entitle the couple to a liberal Benefit 
for childbirth confinement and core. 


‘ 
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Please send me, without obligation, full details about your new, low 


4 cost NO TIME LIMIT HOSPITAL Plan. No agent will call. 


i 

! 
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POLICY BACKED BY STRONG RELIABLE COMPANY 1 

Ovr growth and strength lies in the good service i 

we give our Policyholders. We do business in oll i 
48 stotes ond U. §. possessions. Cloims are paid 

promptly in strict accordance with Policy provisions. i 

I 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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